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ON CIRCUIT. 


Nearty six hundred years have passed away since 
those high functionaries, the justices of either bench, 
j, and the barons of the Exchequer, went their first 
|| circuits. Times have strangely altered since then; 
|) many a good old custom has become obsolete, and 
many a long-standing iniquity has been plucked up— 
the judges have been increased in number, from the 
dignified twelve to the less respectable jif/teen—yet the 


|| circuits, although shorn of much of their original 
I grandeur and ancient importance, still remain, and are 
li likely so to do, until, by electric-telegraph, or some 
|| such method, prisoners may be tried and punished 
| without giving any one the trouble of journeying 
|| throughout England to try them. 

A fine sight must it have been in years gone by to 
|| witness the judicial cavalcade starting on the long and 
| tedious circuit. Steam, coaches, and even carriages, 
|| were alike unknown in those days; and the equestrian 
i performances of those who wore the judicial ermine 
\ would put to shame those of the youngest of their 
\| degenerate successors. 
|| First rode the circuit-porter, clad in leathern jerkin, 
\ with huge jackboots, bearing in his hand a goodly 
|| ebony wand, capped with silver, and whose duty it was 
|| to cause all men of what estate soever, whom they met 
|, or overtook, to draw up and do lowly reverence as the 
| sovereign’s representative passed by. Then came the 
|| clerks of the judge, gentlemen in holy orders, well 
skilled in the wondrous penmanship, and still more 
|, curious Norman-French and law-Latin of the day; 
|next, with well-secured saddle-bags, the grave long- 
| bearded clerk of assize, saving the judge the most 
| important man upon the circuit. Could we but peep 
into those saddle-bags, gentle reader, what curious 
documents should we discover! There, carefully folded, 
lies the royal commission, with the broad seal of 

England attached, giving power to those within it 
jnamed to try all treasons, misprisions of treason, 
insurrections, rebellions, counterfeitings, clippings, 
washings, false-coinings, murders, felonies, man- 
slaughters, killings, burglaries, unlawful meetings and 
conventicles, unlawful uttering of words, unlawful 
| assemblies, misprisions, confederacies, false allegations, 
trespasses, riots, routs, retentions, escapes, contempts, 
|falsities, mnegligences, concealments, maintenances, 
oppressions, deceits, and a great deal more, all drawn 
/out in much the same form as at the present day: 
there lie indictments, carefully worded by far-seeing 
|| men in their quiet rooms in London, and to escape 
from which, those politically obnoxious beings for 


be clever indeed ; and if it be a spring-circuit, there is 
the bishop’s consent for the judge to try prisoners and 
causes in the holy time of Lent, and a licence, signed 
by all the prelates of the realm, for him to administer 
oaths in that same holy season; and there also, doubt- 
less, lie many other curious documents, the very names 
of which have departed from the memory of our 
degenerate age. Close to the clerk of assize ride his 
officers, and then two or three learned serjeants of the 
law, in their red robes and hoods, followed by the hero 
of the procession—the Judge. Picture to yourselves 
an old man of reverend aspect, riding upon an ancient 
mule, and clothed in a long red coat of the finest 
broadcloth faced with velvet, the sleeves and collar 
being thickly embroidered with gold; on his head the 
solemn square cloth-cap, now the awful forerunner of 
death, from beneath which peeps forth the border of a 
white satin coif; and you will have some idea of the 
external appearance of ‘my lord the king’s justice.’ 
Doubtless that stern countenance is the index of a 
deeply engaged mind, pondering on the weighty instruc- 
tions received from its lord and master, when last they 
met in the Star Chamber to confer upon the circuit, 
and to settle the fate of many discontented beings 
shortly to be placed upon their trial; and very likely 
those instructions clash unpleasantly with the oath 
taken to administer justice ‘equally as well to rich as 
to poor.’ How difficult the task!—especially to one 
who, unlike his happy successors, independent of 
ministers or crown, could be removed from office for 
the slightest cause, or for no cause at all, if his 
sovereign should so will it. 

Behind the judge ride the sheriffs of London and 
Middlesex, who courteously conduct him out of their 
bailiwick ; and a long line of serving-men, together 
with three or four sumpter-horses, wind up the pro- 
cession. Thus mile after mile do the administrators 
of justice proceed: the boundary of each county wit- 
nesses the departure of one set of officers, and the 
arrival of another. At every humble door the cottager 
appears, and, with doffed hat and bended knee, wit- 
nesses the majesty of the law pass by; at every 
mansion, the anxious owner, with loyalty to his 
sovereign, and a due respect for his own security, 
reverentially offers the hospitality of his carefully 
prepared refreshment. Nor is the journey so ill 


managed but that lordly dwellings are each evening 
found, where the judge is feasted and lodged right 
royally, and upon the morrow sent upon his way 
rejoicing. 

A proud man, indeed, is the judge by the time he 
reaches the first assize-town where his commission is 


whose use and benefit they are designed, will have to 


to be executed ; the inhabitants flock out by hundreds 
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and by thousands to witness his arrival; the high 
sheriff, with a long train of javelin-men, and others 
sounding trumpets, together with all the gentlemen of 
the county on horseback, are waiting to receive him ; 
but still prouder is he when, in the thronged court, 
with cap on head, deferentially raised at each mention 
of his name, he causes to be read the royal commis- 
sion; and, proudest of all, when seated in awful state, 
with the sheriff alone by his side—for the statute 20 
Richard II., forbidding ‘ any lord or other of the county, 
little or great, to sit upon the bench with the justices,’ 
is yet in full force—he hears, and often directs, the pleas 
of the trembling prisoners—charges, and not unfre- 
quently bullies and terrifies, the obsequious jury. 

Such, reader, were the judges, and such their 
circuits, a few hundred years ago; but, alas! Ichabod 
is written upon all these matters now; the judges 
and the circuits both survive, but their grandeur and 
dignity have almost departed. Let us turn to the 
present time, and see how things are managed. 

It is about the beginning of the third week in Hilary 
or Trinity Term, that a messenger arrives at West- 
minster Hall, bringing with him the first official 
document connected with the approaching assizes. It 
is a sheet of paper signed by the Queen, and bearing 


below her signature the words: ‘Let the judges go 
their circuits as under. Then follow the eight circuits 
into which England and Wales are divided, and the 
names of the judges who are to travel, each of them 
respectively. As two travel together on every one of 
the six English, and but one on each of the two Welsh | 
circuits, all of the fifteen judges except one are thus | 
engaged, the remaining one, called ‘the town judge,’ 
stopping in London to transact much necessary business 
whilst his brethren are away. This document, called 
the royal ‘ fiat,’ was in olden times drawn up with great 
care by the king himself; the merits of the several 
judges, not with respect to their legal abilities alone, 
but also as regarded their firmness and severity, being 
duly considered ; and chosen men, in more senses than 
one, being sent through those counties where work was 
to be done for which less reliable persons were hardly 
fitted. Now, however, the matter is managed very 
differently ; for, prior to the making of the fiat, the 
judges meet together in a large apartment attached to | 
the Queen’s Bench at Westminster, and choose among 
themselves which circuit they will travel. The chief- 
justice of the Queen’s Bench has the first choice; the | 
chief-justice of the Common Pleas, the second; the | 
chief-baron of the Exchequer, the third; and so on 
according to seniority, until all have suited themselves 
except the junior puisne judge, who, of course, has 
*Hobson’s choice.’ In accordance with the choices 
thus made, the fiat, or, as it might be more properly 
called, the ‘royal assent,’ is drawn up, brought down 
to Westminster, as before mentioned, and shewn to 
the judges, who, having returned it to the Court of 
Chancery, from which it emanates, proceed to settle 
the days upon which the business shall commence in 
the several counties of their respective circuits. 

Even this proceeding is not quite so easy as might 
at first be imagined; for when the days are settled, 
certain parchment documents called ‘precepts’ are 
signed and sealed by the judges, one being sent to the 
sheriff of each county in England and Wales, requiring 
him to cause juries to come before the judge on a 


particular day therein named; and on that very day 


it is incumbent upon the judge to be at the town, so 
that a careful consideration of the amount of work in 
each county is necessary, in order to allow a proper 
number of days for its disposal. 

The days for opening the commission in each county 
being settled, and the before-mentioned precepts having 
been signed, sealed, and despatched to the respective 
sheriffs, all the preparatory matters are, so far as the 
judge is concerned, completed. 

And now for the circuit itself. On the morning of 
the day settled for commencing it, the two judges 
start, not as in days long gone by on horseback, clad 
in their judicial robes, nor, as was the case a few | | 
years back, in a carriage and four; but in a railway @ 
coupé, engaged for them the preceding day. Very | 
few take either carriage or saddle-horses with them, | 
although six or eight years since, one or other, and 
generally both, were considered necessary. The retinue 
of a judge on circuit has gradually dwindled away 
from the days we have described, until it is now small 
indeed. 

Beginning with the officer highest in rank, there is 
with each judge his marshal, generally a young student 
of the law, not yet called to the bar, whose duty it is 
to be a companion to the judge, to invite a few brief- 
less barristers to lunch every day, to swear the grand 
jury, and, if he be industrious enough, which is not 
always the case, to make an abstract of the pleadings, 
for the use of his lord; and for these works he is 
recompensed with L.75, paid him by the Treasury at 
the termination of the circuit. Then there are two 
clerks—next to the judge himself, the most heavily 
worked men on circuit, one during each assize acting 
as crier of the court, being daily perched up in a little 
pulpit called the crier’s box, from which he makes the 
various proclamations, and administers the several 
oaths required during the day; the other being seated 
as continually at the judge’s side, in order to attend 
to his wants, which are now and then very numerous. 

Such are the judge’s officers, and his domestic 
servants are hardly more numerous. There is first 
the man-cook, who contracts for from L.150 to L.300, 
according to the particular circuit, to supply all that 
is necessary, save wine and tea, in the provision-line; 
and with him his one or two assistants: then the | 
judge’s butler, the marshal’s man, and the circuit | 
porter, none of whom needs further description. All 
others who take part in the administration of justice | 
at the assizes are more properly officers of the circuit 
than of the judge; they include the clerk of the crown 
and several subordinates, such as the associate—who 
performs the duties of the clerk of the crown in the 
civil court—the clerk of indictments, &c. 

But our train has arrived at its destination. On 
the platform of the terminus stands the high-sheriff, 
in full court-dress, with white wand in hand, attended 
by officials, ready to receive the judges. A few com- 
pliments pass on both sides; the judges are conducted 
to the waiting-room of the station set apart for their 
particular use, and having arrayed themselves in wig 
and black silk gown, with cocked-hat on head, they 
enter the handsome carriage provided by the sheriff, 
and proceed at once to court to open the commission. 
Before the carriage march twenty or thirty men, clad 
in the sheriff's livery, bearing javelins in their hands, | 
preceded by two trumpeters, playing either the national 
anthem, or some other as well-known melody. Very 
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onerous are the duties of the trumpeters at the assizes ; 
not only have they to attend the judge in every 
journey he makes to or from court, to usher him in 
and out of the assize town, but it is their duty every 
morning to perambulate the town, half an hour before 
the business of the day commences, and by playing 
divers lively tunes, to remind those who have any 
legal matters pending that the courts will shortly sit. 
Very jealous, too, are the judges as to the continuance 
of these officials. Not five years ago, the sheriff in 
one of our university towns, for the sake of economy, 
neglected to provide these noisy attendants of justice. 
‘Where are your trumpeters, Mr Sheriff?’ demanded 
the judge, as he stepped from the carriage on the first 
morning of the assizes. ‘Why, my lord,’ replied the 
sheriff, ‘I considered those officials so very useless, 
that I determined to discontinue them.’ ‘Mr Sheriff,’ 
said the judge, waxing very wroth, ‘fifty years ago, 
I was a student of this university, working hard in 
my room: when I heard the trumpeters usher the 
judges into this town, their notes sounded so sweetly 
in my ears, that I determined J would one day be 
a judge. Sir, I have respected trumpeters ever since, 
and J determine not to discontinue them. If two are 
not here to-morrow morning, I will fine you L.100.’ 

Upon reaching the court, silence is proclaimed, and 
the clerk of the crown reads over the five several 
commissions, by virtue of which the judges try the 
whole of the civil and criminal business furnished by 
the county; when this is over, their lordships proceed 
to the lodgings provided for them; and having ex- 
changed the black gown for the scarlet robe and hood, 
and, if it be a cathedral town, thrown over their 
shoulders the snowy ermine mantle, they proceed to 
church, 

The assize service differs but little from the ordinary 
form, the only addition being the ‘bidding prayer,’ 
which, although directed by the 55th canon to be used 
before every sermon, is, so far as my experience goes, 
only read on these particular occasions, due petition 
being offered up in it for ‘the right honourable the 
judges of this assize.” Whilst the judge is listening 
to the long assize sermon, let us run back to the lodg- 
ings and see how the domestic comforts of the Queen’s 
justices are attended to. The houses inhabited by the 
judges while on circuit are either those which have 
been bought for their particular use by the county, 
or else the dwellings of private individuals, who for 
a certain sum of money are content to turn out, and 
allow the judges to occupy their homes during the 
assizes. Into these houses, prior to the assizes, the 
sheriff conveys house-butler, female servants, coals, 
and beer; all other eatables, drinkables, and servants 
being found by the judges at their own expense. At 
most of the great towns—Liverpool, Derby, Notting- 
ham, &e.—the houses provided are large and commo- 
dious, and in every respect fit for the purpose for which 
they are designed. At other places, on the contrary, 
especially in Wales, the lodgings are often small, dirty, 
and altogether disgraceful: when such is the case, 
unpleasant squabbles generally take place between the 
judge and the sheriff; and in order to make the matter 
known to the public, the grand jury are not unfre- 
quently told of the state of affairs. A learned and 
witty judge yet upon the bench, in charging the grand 
jury a few years ago, concluded with these words: 
‘Gentlemen, I have, as far as I think it to be necessary, 
directed you respecting the cases in the calendar 
before me. To-morrow morning, those prisoners 
against whom you present true bills, I will, with the 
assistance of the petty jury, proceed to try—if indeed 
I find myself able so to do, respecting which I have 
some doubts, fearing as I must that I can scarcely 
survive a repetition of the onslaught I last night 
experienced, from the fleas and larger animals infesting 
the filthy abode, which your loyal sheriff, with your 


approbation, has chosen for the habitation of us, the 
representatives of your sovereign !’ 

We certainly think that if anybody deserves good 
lodging, it is the judge on circuit, leaving as he does 
for weeks together the handsome home in London 
which his wealth and position permit him to enjoy, and 
all the many comforts only to be found there; and we 
can scarcely imagine a greater annoyance than that 
experienced by him, when, having sat for some ten or 
twelve hours in the hot unwholesome atmosphere of a 
crowded court, he is forced to seek for comfort and 
relaxation in a wretched dwelling, selected by the 
sheriff because a few pounds cheaper than a proper 
abode. 

Divine service being over, the public duties of the 
commission-day, as the first day of the assizes is styled, 
are at an end, leaving the judge on the criminal side 
the lengthy employment of reading over the several 
cases of the prisoners soon to come before him, as they 
are contained in the depositions returned by the magis- 
trate before whom the presumed offender has been 
conducted. 

Next morning the civil trials commence immediately 
upon the sitting of the court, while the criminal ones 
are delayed until some rather singular customs are 
observed. First of all, the almost innumerable magis- 
trates of the county have their names read over by 
the clerk of assize; those who appear are solemnly 
invited by the judge in open court to dine with him 
the same day; and until very lately, a curious method 
of ‘entering an appearance’ was necessary for each 
of the ‘great unpaid’ to observe. Upon a magistrate 
answering, the crier handed to him a white glove, 
fastened on a wand, and into the glove it was necessary 
for him to drop a shilling. This custom militated 
against the parsimonious feelings of certain careful 
justices, who, out of revenge, nicknamed the judge’s 
dinner ‘the shilling ordinary ;’ and this coming to 
their lordships’ knowledge, the glove business was 
ordered to be abolished. 

When the roll of magistrates has been called over, 
the grand jury are impannelled and sworn, and then a 
long proclamation, as old as the time of William and 
Mary, against ‘vice, profaneness, and immorality,’ is 
read; after which the charge is given by the judge to 
the grand inquest; and upon their returning true bills 
into court, the prisoners are arraigned, the petty jury 
sworn, and the assize business is fairly afloat. 

Then trial succeeds to trial, with a rapidity that only 
those used to the circuit can imagine. From nine to 
six are the usual court-hours, and though pretty close 
work, such days are not much grumbled at; but very 
different is it when, owing to one or two long, unex- 
pected cases, the time at disposal bears no proportion 
to the work to be done; sorely tried are the judges in 
such a state of affairs, and the painful efforts made in 
order to finish the business would scarcely be credited. 
On the trial of a celebrated murder ten years ago, the 
late Baron Parke sat for nineteen consecutive hours 
—namely, from nine o’clock one morning till four the 
next. Somewhat later, an issue was tried at Brecon, 
when the court was occupied four days, sitting every 
day at eight a.m., and rising at ten p.m. Many other 
such cases might be mentioned. Such efforts are 
usually made on the criminal side alone, as the 
prisoners must be tried, while the causes may be made 
remanets of—that is, postponed until the next assizes. 
Some judges, indeed, as a matter of course, make 
remanets of all the causes which they cannot get 
through by working daily from nine or ten in the 
morning till five or six in the afternoon; whilst others 
have the greatest possible aversion to saddle the 
unfortunate suitors with the expense and delay of such 
a proceeding. The learned judge already referred to, 
during a judicial life of twenty-seven years, never left 
a single remanet! 
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If the criminal business is exceedingly heavy, a 
third court is established, over which a serjeant or 
Queen’s counsel presides, the names of one or two being 
inserted in the commission in case of any such emer- 
gency. It is, however, only where necessity obliges 
that such a proceeding is resorted to, for not only do 
the judges dislike to try, but the prisoners have a 
great aversion to be tried by a deputy. This was well 
illustrated in the case of a burglar tried and con- 
victed before a learned gentleman at Maidstone, who 
being called upon, prior to sentence being pronounced, 
grumbled out: ‘Well I don’t know nothing as I has 
to say about it; but I’m bless’d if I like this here 
way of being tried by a journeyman judge.’ 

Very unpleasant is it where the labours of any one 
town intrench upon the commission-day of the next. 
Well do we recollect the business at Cardiff terminating 
at six p.m. of the day appointed for opening the com- 
mission at Caermarthen. The train was delayed half 
an hour to receive the hard-worked judge; Swansea 
was safely reached, but beyond this town the rail was 
incomplete. A carriage and four for the judge and 


and off and away, up hill and down dale, we rattled. 
Time wore on; fresh horses waited at every posting- 
house; and with undiminished speed we held on our 
way. Nine, ten, eleven o’clock passed, yet we did not 
despair: up one steep hill, down another, over a long 
bridge, and we entered Caermarthen, rushed into the 
court-house, and by the light of a single candle the 
royal commission was read, just as the old church 
clock rung out the midnight hour. The commission 
was saved; but had we been two minutes later, it 
would have been necessary to transmit to London a 
memorial engrossed on parchment of all the facts of | 
the case, and very much trouble would have been | 
occasioned. 

Of late years, it is seldom indeed that such things 
occur, the diminution of civil business since the | 
establishment of county courts, together with the | 
rapidity and punctuality of railway-travelling, allowing | 
the circuit arrangements to be carried out with an 
amount of ease and certainty formerly quite unknown. | 

Having got our judge fairly into court, we have but | 
little more to say about his circuit proceedings: the | 
work of one day is but a repetition of that of the | 
preceding — burglary, arson, manslaughter succeed | 
arson, manslaughter, and burglary in the one court; | 
debt, replevin, ejectment follow ejectment, replevin, 


| though quite unactable, perhaps—and nothing the | 


company with their two marshals and a couple of 
the more favoured counsel, specially invited to travel 
with them, fly onwards to the next assize town swift 
as the speed of the goddess whose ministers they are. 


FOUR BOOKS OF POETRY.* 


Or late years, critics of the more genial order seem to 
have considered it absolutely necessary to preface their 
verdict on some new votary of the muses with a defence 
of the age we live in against the imputation of being 
an unpoetical one. Nothing of the kind is required 
now, we apprehend, if, indeed, it ever was; for is it 
not abundantly evident to all who take delight in that 
which has been happily called the blossom of the 
mind, that our literature is blooming freshly and 
freely? Granted, that the hues are not so rich on 
every bough as to shew that the tree has been watered 
by the Heliconian springs, still they are varied, and 
some of them at least are pure, and may yet be more 
beautiful. Is it not undeniable that poetry is really 
once more among the things that are bought and sold— | 
that poems are among the books whereof new editions || 
appear, and may therefore be held to be in demand? 
Nay, once and for all, is not the circumstance of our 
being able to begin this article with four volumes alike 
of poetry and fair poetical promise lying beside us, 
sufficient evidence of the truth of what we have just 
said? The authors of those volumes differ widely || 
from each other. One of them may be called the 
Nestor of the tuneful band; yet, although fourscore 
years have passed over him, his voice is not one whit 
more tremulous than it was when he first sung the 
mystic song of Gebir. More than once have the readers 
of this Journal been told of the wealth of thought to 
be found in the writings of Walter Savage Landor; 
and now, that nearly all who ran with him in the 
race have passed away, even after he had himself 
believed that he had plucked, for the lovers of what 
is rich and beautiful, the Last Fruit of an Old Tree, 
we hail him again at the head of a youthful band, 
and give him hearty welcome, not only for the past 
fruitage, but for the fresh full-blown flowers which he || 
brings with him. 

It has long been a fixed opinion with us, that no 
modern English poet has more thoroughly imbibed the 
dramatic spirit than Landor has done. His dramas, 
or, to take his own name for them, his Acts and Scenes, || 


and debt in the other, with the utmost regularity ;| worse for being so—contain the materials—the essen- || 
until at last the jail is delivered, and the cause-list | tials, we ought rather to say—of dramatic literature, 

disposed of. Then the court is adjourned to the| in a degree scarcely equalled by any other works in | 
lodgings ; the church-bells ring a merry peal ; the ever- | modern literature. Even were this not the case, his | 
lasting trumpeters bray out their loudest notes; the | latest production now lying before us, a series of Scenes | 
attorneys settle and pocket their fees; the barristers | for the Study, published under the title of Antony and | 


divest themselves of wig and gown; men perambulate | Octavius, might furnish us with many proofs of its 


every street, with true and faithful accounts ‘of all | 
prisoners tried before my lord the judge, hat this | 
hassizes, with their names, crimes, and sentences ;’ and 
the assizes are at an end. A little later, and the 
sheriff's carriage rolls through the town on its way 
to the railway station, with its usual procession of 
javelin-men and succession of rabble; men and 
women run to their shop-doors to have a parting look | 
at the judge; in dark entries and out-of-the-way 
corners lurk lucky fellows, who, thanks to their 
counsel’s acuteness and jury’s obtuseness, can behold 
the departure of one, a short time ago very terrible 
to them, and whom most likely they are still enforced 
to regard with considerable respect, inasmuch as he 
has furnished their particular friend, Bill Scroggs, with 
a free passage to Van Diemen’s Land, and, it may be, 
left another intimate acquaintance to the tender mercies 
of the executioner. The terminus at last reached, a 
hearty farewell is taken of the sheriff; the judges 


enter the carriage already engaged for them; and in 


author’s profound knowledge of human nature, his |) 
power of characterisation, and his fine poetic per- | 
ceptions. Seldom, indeed, has a work of this kind, |) 
or, indeed, of any note whatever, been given to the | 
world by an octogenarian. Mr Landor is something 
more than that, and yet we find in these scenes | 
evidences of his intellect being as vigorous and his | 
heart as warm as they were forty years ago. 

We cannot, of course, givé such quotations from 
Antony and Octavius as would shew Mr Landor’s | 


skilful evolution of plot and admirable expression of 
character. Let us merely say that his poem deals 
with the last days of Antony and Cleopatra; and that 
while departing, as Shakspeare and others have done, 


* Antony and Octavius. Scenes for the Study. By Walter Savage 
Landor. Bradbury and Evans. 

Griselda, and other Poems. By Edwin Arnold. Bogue. 

Gabriel. By Bessie Rayner Parkes, Chapman. 

The House by the Sea, a Poem. By Thomas Buchanan Read. 
Triibner & Co. 
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from the strict truth of history, he differs from these 
in his treatment of his subject. He deals with it in 
a thoroughly poetical spirit, representing the Egyptian 
queen not as a satiated pleasure-seeker, driven to ‘play 
the Roman fool,’ but as a young heroic woman, leaving 
the world when the triumphs of her beauty are yet 
fresh. Antony, too, is invested with a nobleness which 
is finely sustained ; while Octavius, cold, cautious, and 
calm, with Mecenas, Agrippa, Cesarion, the son of 
Cleopatra, and the less prominent characters, are 
powerfully individualised. Our quotations must be 
confined to two or three detached passages, tending 
to shew how well Mr Landor knows how to give force 
and strength to his dialogues. Here, for example, are 
a few lines, which may very justly, we think, be 
applied to the writer of them: 


Men cast long shadows when their life declines, 
Which we cross over without noticing: 

We meet them on the street, and*give not way; 
When they are gone, we lift up both our hands, 
And say to neighbours: ‘These were men indeed!’ 


Another thought worthy of being extracted is ex- 
pressed by Cleopatra, when she is told that her guards 
have been bribed by gifts from Octavius: 


Gifts are poor signs of bounty. Do not slaves 
Strip off the golden pouches from their neck 
Untied but to buy other slaves therewith? 

Do not tame creatures lure into the trap 
Their wilder brethren with some filthy bait? 
All want companions, and the worst the most. 


There are some of the scenes in this little work in 
which Mr Landor may almost be said to develop a 
whole character in the space of a few lines; and there 
are others in which, with consummate art, groups of 
images are brought before the mind in such a way as 
to give greater effect to the more prominent of the 
dramatis personz, and to surround them with appro- 
priate accessories. One of these, ‘the noblest Roman 
of them all,’ is Agrippa, who has won for Octavius a 
triumph which has made his power secure, but pro- 
voked his envy. Of this high-souled warrior, Mr 
Landor gives a complete and boldly drawn character, 
not only in the scenes in which he is introduced, but 
in those in which his nobleness forms the theme of his 
friend Mecznas’s enthusiastic praise, and of the cold, 
suspicious, and stinted acknowledgments of Octavius, 
who thus muses on the dangerous virtues of his bravest 
soldier : 

Our Agrippa hath strange whims ; he dotes 

Upon old Rome, the Rome of matted beards 

And of curt tunics ; of old Rome’s old laws, 

Worm-eaten long, now broken and swept off, 

He stands forth high in station and esteem. 

Mecenas. So should the man who won the world for 
thee. 
Octavius. I must not play with him who won so much 

From others ; he might win as much from me. 

I could make kings and unmake kings by scores, 

But could not make nor unmake one Agrippa. 

Mecenas. Well spoken! wisely! worthily! No praise 

Can equipoise his virtues; kings may lay 

Their tributes on the carpet of his throne, 

And cities hope to honour whom they serve; 

The royal mantle would obscure Agrippa. 


Mr Landor introduces Cesarion, the son of Julius 
and Cleopatra, and the most powerful passages in his 
dramatic poem are those in which the frank boyish 
nature is brought into contrast with the calculating 
coldness of Octavius. Much fine feeling, too, pervades 
those scenes in which Agrippa pleads for the life of 
Cesarion, and where even Octavia becomes an advo- 
cate for her rival’s child, warning her implacable 
brother of the dangers of misused power : 

Octavia. O brother! brother! are men always men ? 


ee are full grown, then, only when grown up 


Above their fears. Power never yet stood safe; 
Compass it round with friends and kindnesses, 

And not with moats of blood. Remember Thebes : 
The towers of Cadmus toppled, split asunder, 
Crashed ; in the shadow of her oleanders 

The pure and placid Dirce still flows by. 

What shattered to its base but cruelty 

(Mother of crimes, all lesser than herself), 

The house of Agamemnon, king of kings ? 


Only one other specimen of Mr Landor’s majestic 
and stately verse can we find room to give; it is a 
passage full of the strength which belonged to the 
dramatists of the olden day, and gives us the retro- 
spective reflections of Antony when his lusty life is 
near its close : 

We cannot always swagger, always act 

A character the wise will never learn ; 

When Night goes down, and the young Day resumes 

His pointed shafts, and chill air breathes around, 

Then we put on our own habiliments, 

And leave the dusty stage we proudly trod. 

I have been sitting longer at life’s feast 

Than does me good ; I will arise and go. 

Philosophy would flatten her thin palm 

Outspread upon my sleeve; away with her! 

Cuff off, cuff off that chattering, toothless jade ! 

The brain she puzzles, and she blunts the sword. 

Even she knows better words than that word—live. 


We now turn to the new volume of another scholarly 
poet, Mr Edwin Arnold, who has chosen for his chief 
work a story familiar to us all, and one that has been 
told in various ways. Mr Arnold might, we think, 
have done better than he has done in selecting for 
dramatic purposes the tale of Griselda, so well known 
to every one who has read Boccaccio or Chaucer, and 
numerous paraphrases. This opinion we give, not 
because we think that the sufferings of the patient 
lady do not afford scope for the dramatist, but because 
the interest of the theme is somewhat remote. It is 
not possible for any of us to realise the scenes which 
the poet brings before us, nor when she acts her part 
in those scenes can we even feel that unmingled ten- 
derness for the heroine which the Griselda of Chaucer’s 
story evokes. The feeling of pity, we are forced to 
admit, occasionally gives way to something like the 
very opposite of the virtue put to such remorseless 
tests. ‘The patience of the wife and mother tries ours 
to such a degree, that before it triumphs, we begin 
seriously to ask ourselves, whether it is or ever was 
in nature—in female flesh and blood—to endure such 
cruelty? Our hands clench just as they do when we 
read of a bruised and broken-spirited woman being 
forced to seek protection from her tyrant in a police- 
court; and we long to have the power of the sitting 
magistrate, in order that we might sentence the 
Marquis of Saluzzo to three months’ imprisonment with 
hard labour. Griselda is thus to some extent wanting 
in what may be considered one of the essentials of a 
drama—namely, the evocation of sympathy with one 
or other of the characters. Still, some of the scenes 
are finely conceived, and possess_a great deal of the 
dramatic spirit, while the poem abounds with passages 
of true beauty. Here, for example, are some really 
noble lines : 

Virtue is as the universal sky, 

That kisseth all alike the hills and dales : 

And ye shall meet her, oh! as easily 

In huts where poverty and sorrow wait 

To bar her path, as in the halls of kings, 
Where gilded doorways gape to take her in. 
Ever she makes her home in noble hearts, 
Careless of clime or creed, like birds that build 
Under mosque roof or Christian basilic 

Their nests for loves and lives. But birth and blood, 
What are these to her? when, alas! my lords, 
Not the nice palate of the grave-yard worm 
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Knows the cast shell of vassal from a king’s. 

Ye smile, sirs. Sooth, for all your smiles and mine, 
It may be that in God’s great book of life 

The blood a peasant poureth for his lord, 

Is writ more precious than the stream that warms 
The heart he died to keep at even beating. 


This is a fine train of thought, expressed in language 


at once chaste and poetical. Here, too, is a passage 
full of fine fancy: 


I have thought, 
Listening to many a modern line and lay 
Of minstrelsy excelling, that their strings 
Strove for too great an utterance, and so missed 
The ready road that quiet music finds 
Right to the heart—like as an o’erstrained bow 
Shoots past the butt. Dame Nature doth not thus; 
And minstrels are her children, and should stand 
Close at their mother’s knee, to learn of her. 
She strains not for her rainbows or her stars, 
But with deft finger works her wonders in 
With an unruffled quiet, a soul-felt 
And unregardful strength ; so that her storms, 
Her calms, night, day, moon-risings and sunsets, 
Wood-songs and river-songs, and waves and winds, 
Come without noise of coming. 


Both of these extracts shew that Mr Arnold possesses 
the true poetic insight, and has an ear well attuned to 
the ‘concord of sweet sounds.’ Of the minor poems 
in his volume, we have less to say, because they are 
more unequal than his chief work, which is faulty 
chiefly in its adherence to a story which would require 
to be modified for dramatic purposes, and likewise 
because we have no room to quote from them. A 
stanza or two we must give, however, from one short 
lyric, which, while it is fanciful, almost fantastic in 
point of subject, expresses feeling in a true, simple, 
and melodious way : 


Where waitest thou, 
Lady I am to love? Thou comest not— 
Thou knowest of my sad and lonely lot ; 
I looked for thee ere now. 
o * a 
Where art thou, sweet ? 
I long for thee as thirsty lips for streams. 
Oh! gentle promised angel of my dreams, 
Why do we never meet ? 
* * 
Thou art as I— 
Thy soul doth wait for mine as mine for thee ; 
We cannot live apart—must meeting be 
Never before we die ? 


Dear soul, not so! 
That time doth keep for us some happy years, 
That God hath portioned us our smiles and tears, 
Thou knowest, and I know. 
. * * 
*Tis the May-light 
That crimsons all the quiet college gloom ; 
May it shine softly in thy sleeping room ; 
And so, dear wife, good-night! 

Leaving Mr Edwin Arnold—a poetical Cxlebs—to 
renew his search for the lady whom he thus serenades, 
and venturing to express a hope that so sweet a singer 
may not be long allowed to pine, we turn to glance 
at a poem, Gabriel, by a lady, Miss Bessie Rayner 
Parkes, who, rejecting all living subjects for her verse, 
has devoted several cantos to the memory of Shelley. 
Although we are disposed, in the full recollection of 
the poetical elements in the life and character of 
Shelley, to think that Miss Parkes might have selected 
a subject better suited to her gifts, and we might almost 
add, of more general interest, it must be admitted 
that she has written a few beautiful and even power- 
ful verses in illustration of the poet’s life, and eulo- 


too frequently—we are reminded of Tennyson’s en- 
chanting music and modes of thought; but there are 
descriptive passages in Gabriel which are quite free 
from any such suggestiveness, and evince no ordinary 
powers of perception and expression. Here, for 
example, is a sketch of an Italian landscape, the 
plains of Lombardy, effective and truthful in all its 


parts: 

I saw them last ... . 
When all the air with autumn scent was sweet, 
And the long roads in white and glowing heat, 
Strait as a track by which a bird hath flown, 
Linked all the peasant land from town to town; 
When the vine garlands hanging from the eaves 
Cast the sharp shadow of their dainty leaves 
On the hot wall, and nothing broke the hush 
Save small birds twittering from bush to bush, 
Or women singing at the cottage doors, 
Or wagons passing with their sumptuous stores; 
When little lizards lazily would crawl 
Among the melons ripening on the wall, 
And the bold urchins with their great black eyes, 
In cool nook sheltered from the melting skies, 
Curled up in idle comfort. 


Here is even a more delicate and refined piece of 
description, in which the fancy is sweet and beautiful: 


A house with open doors 
Wide-set to catch the scented breeze, 
While dimpling all the oaken floors, 
Faint shadows of the swaying trees 
Pass in and out like spectral things, 
Dim creatures born of summer light, 
Till through the deepening twilight springs 
A paler radiance of the night. 


Then softly in those silent hours 

Fair faces grow upon the gloom, 

And whispered words of unseen powers 
Breathe onward with the garden bloom 

Of roses clinging to the walls, 

And lawns smooth mown with punctual shears ; 
While over roof and threshold falls 

The peace of many hundred years. 


Gabriel has many passages quite as good as the one 
we have just quoted; and the feeling, when it is not 
rhapsodical, finds expression in natural and graceful 
imagery. Still, the poetess might, we repeat, have 
chosen a subject in which the qualities of her verse 
would have told with more effect than they do in the 
work before us. 

With the single and rather extraordinary exception 
of Mr Landor, the writers at whose pages we have been 
glancing have only entered the field in which they 
may some day win greater honours than, with all the 
merits we have touched upon, they are at present 
entitled to. Our taste for poetry is fastidious; and 
while the comparative scarcity of what is even endur- 
able, has made us indulgent to every promising 
aspirant to the laurel, we must make a wide distinction 
between such promise as is put forth by the young 
poets we have been noticing, and those rare qualities 
that betoken future greatness. Still, we are not of 
those who believe that the race of great English poets 
is extinct. The title, it is true, is not only dormant at 
present, but it has not been claimed by any one whose 
pretensions are satisfactory; yet we are reluctant to 
believe that it will not be claimed. Meanwhile, with our 
long roll of great names, each secure in its immortality, 
we can wait patiently for those who will be worthy 
to rank with some of the giants of the olden time. 
It is otherwise with our cousins on the other side of the 
Atlantic. Those of them who are not content with 
our common heritage of poetic wealth, have long been 
on the outlook for the great poet of America, the bard 
whose strains are to possess the power of its mighty 


gistic of his genius. Frequently, it is true—rather 
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such phenomenon has yet appeared ; but the band of 
singers whose melodious voices are heard by us across 
the ocean, has not very long ago received an accession 
in a youth of more than ordinary promise, whose latest 
and best work, The House by the Sea, now lies on our 
table. Thomas Buchanan Read, though quite unknown 
to those who have long been familiar with the names 
of Longfellow, Bryant, Edgar Poe, and James Russell 
Lowell, is destined, we think, to take as high a place 
in the literature of America as any of these, and per- 
haps to eclipse the most popular of them all. His 
first volume, published two or three years ago, gave 
evidence of fine poetic sensibilities, as well as a quick 
perception of, and a true feeling for, natural beauty. 
Free in a great measure from faults or weaknesses of 
imitation, he seemed likely to choose a path for himself, 
not by deviating into wild and eccentric ways, but by 
a quiet originality. His new poem, The House by the 
Sea, though very unequal, and not at all free from 
crudeness and occasional absurdities, is rich in gems of 
a pure lustre. The story is a fanciful one, in which 
characters and incidents of a natural kind are combined 
with phantoms and fanciful illusions. A fisherman’s 
daughter, Ida, is wooed by a misanthropic lord named 
Roland, is carried off, after an attempted suicide, by— 
the spirit of a lady whom her suitor had previously 
loved, and is at length restored to the world of realities 
and of love. There is ample scope thus afforded for the 
exercise of the poet’s imagination, and Mr Read avails 
himself of it, varying the rhythm of his verse and the 
flow of his fancy in effective correspondence with the 
incidents of his plot. He takes a wide range, and 
indulges in digressions which are sometimes tedious, 
but not unfrequently pardonable for the fine things 
they contain. We can select only a few of these; and 
our quotations shall be taken rather to shew the rich 
beauty of Mr Read’s imagery, than to illustrate his 
management of the story. It is not difficult, generally 
speaking, to distinguish the pure pearl of the poet’s 
imagination from the paste counterfeit, fingered and 
worked upon until it is impossible to conceal the 
marks of manufacture. In the case of much of the 
imagery in the poem before us, there is the fulness 
and delicacy of the true gem. Take the following as 
examples, the first descriptive of the echoes of 
wedding-bells :— 


Still through the breathless moments after, 
Like doves beneath the sheltering rafter, 
Along the roof in faint decline, 

The echoes whispered with voices fine. 


The next—sunset and the early moon—is still more 
beautiful 
An hour too soon, 
Like a wedding bark await 
At a Venetian palace gate, 
Floated the empty crescent moon, 
Moored to a crimson cloud—a barge of state 
In the sunset’s bright lagune. 


Scattered profusely over Mr Read’s pages, there are 
similes, the full effect of which can be felt only when 
they are read in their natural connection; but even 
when detached, they are more notable than we find in 
much of the poetry now written, even by good poets : 
thus we have the poppy among the flowers, ‘ waving 
its fiery bowl of rich red wine ;’ the sky with ‘the 
starry fleets of the shoreless night ;’ the snow-storm 


Like a maniac murderer to and fro 
Raving and flinging the scattering snow 
Over the victim that mocks his despair, 
With its unveiled face and tell-tale stare. 


Mr Read seems now and then to have been led away 
by the warmth of his fancy; he occasionally flings 
the flowers about him, heedless of where they may 
\ and forgetful that some —— may almost be 


said to be prosified by imagery; this, however, is a 
fault which time will correct; and meanwhile the poet 
gives promise of being able, at a future period, to 
present us with something still better than he has 
yet done. 

Here, then, we close our review of the more notable 
books of poetry lately published. Others there are 
which we might have included, had we been disposed 
to bid the reader listen to the echoes, as from point 
to point in the region of modern literature they catch 
up a music which is not their own, and give it forth 
in faint and short-lived cadences. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


In the month of May 1855, an Order in Council was 
issued by Her Majesty, appointing commissioners to 
deal with the long agitated question of appointments 
in the Civil Service. Before that time, though partial 
and irregular forms of testing the capacity and acquire- 
ments of persons nominated to some of the government 
offices, had been adopted, there was no general and 
regular system of ascertaining that the right man was 
likely to find his way into the right place. The system 
on which appointments were formerly made was simply 
that of nomination by the minister, who was commonly 
guided in his choice by the recommendations of his 
political supporters ; and, disguise the matter how we 
may, there is no question that political influence had 
much more to do with the matter than any peculiar 
fitness on the part of the candidate. Not that 
members of parliament invariably, or even generally, 
recommended persons who were notoriously incom- 
petent ; but there was a laxness in the matter which 
certainly gave openings for an occasional intrusion of 
this kind. Here a check was warted, and this the 
royal commission was intended, and seems admirably 
calculated, to supply. Nominations, it should be 
observed—for there has been a good deal of miscon- 
ception on this point—are still, with a few partial 
exceptions, made in the old way. The commissioners 
have no power to select a candidate, and nominate or 
recommend him to government for any particular office ; 
they are concerned only with such candidates as are 
sent to them from the different departments, whose 
qualifications they are required to test. In fact, they 
keep a turnpike, which only lets people through when 
they have complied with the stated demands. 

Their duties are briefly these: they are bound to 
ascertain that every candidate who has been nominated 
to any junior situation in the Civil Service, is within the 
limits of age prescribed by the department to which he 
seeks admission; that he is physically capable of dis- 
charging the duties of that situation; that he bears a 
good moral character; and that he possesses sufficient 
knowledge and ability to fill his post without detriment 
or discredit to the public service. 

The first Report of the commissioners, which was 
issued in April last, puts us in possession of the history 
of their labours up to the previous month. It is a 
Blue-book of folio size, containing nearly 250 pages; 
of which, however, the Report itself occupies not more 
than twenty; the rest of the book is taken up with 
appendixes, which are for the most part of great 
interest and value,* not merely to the Houses of 
Parliament and public functionaries, but to school- 
masters and teachers, who may here see the kind of 
knowledge most in demand; and so be enabled to 
regulate their course of instruction, as to make it most 
serviceable to their pupils. Nor does its usefulness 
stop here. A parent who has no particular view of 
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seeking a government appointment for his son, will at 
least learn from it what is taken as a fair standard of 
a good business education. He will see what is made 
absolutely indispensable to a large class of persons 
whose education may be directed towards this end, 
and what will be regarded as essential to very many 
more, who, without having any definite expectation of 
a government office, will at least take care to qualify 
themselves for one, if it should be open to them; he 
will readily understand that the standard in other 
offices—in banks, commercial houses, and public com- 
panies—will be elevated with that of the government ; 
and he will hence arrive at the conclusion, that if he 
means to fit his son for business at all, to place him 
on equal terms with his equals in age and station, 
he must provide him with an education which comes 
up to the requirements here set forth. 

The first step taken by the commissioners after 
their appointment was to address a circular-letter to 
the authorities of the several departments, asking 
what subjects were especially required by them. The 
general result is expressed in the Report as follows :— 
*Good handwriting, correct spelling, and some know- 
ledge of arithmetic, usually including vulgar and 
decimal fractions, are requirements which every de- 
partment, almost without exception, has deemed to 
be necessary. And with respect to candidates for 
clerkships, or other analogous situations, most depart- 
ments have, in addition to the before-mentioned sub- 
jects, required the power of making an abstract or 
précis of correspondence or official papers, and some 
acquaintance with English composition. When the 
business of a department has been mainly of a financial 

| character, book-keeping, either by single or double 
entry, has been included amongst the necessary quali- 
fications of a candidate. Other subjects have likewise 

| been prescribed by some departments, which have less 
direct relation to the business to be transacted, but 
which test the general intelligence and education of 
the candidates; amongst them are the outlines of 
history, geography, Latin, or, as an alternative, some 
foreign language, either previously defined or left to 

| the option of the candidate.’ 

Distinctions are carefully drawn in all cases between 
inferior situations, which chiefly demand physical 
activity and average capacity—such as appointments 
in dockyards, victualling-yards, several departments of 
the Inland Revenue, tide-waiters, &c.—and such junior 
situations as are but the first step towards higher and 
more responsible posts, when the candidate is fit for 
them. In the latter case, it is obvious that the exami- 
nation must comprise a greater range of subjects, and 
go more deeply into them, than if it were intended to 
chain the unlucky functionary to his junior desk for 
the term of his natural life. Hence the remarks which 
have been somewhat freely made about the supposed 
absurdity of putting historical or classical questions 
to candidates for a situation at L.90 a year, are 
founded on an incorrect : ssumption. It is surely not 
too much to ask that a young man of respectability, 
who is placed in a situation which owes its chief value 
to its being considered as a step towards a better, 
should possess some sort of education beyond the mere 
technical routine of the duties he is at first called on 
to perform. If he has not some of the intelligence 
and intellectual refinement of a gentleman, he will 
cut but a poor figure in after-years, when his position 
might otherwise entitle him to mix in higher circles 
of society; nor will his presence be very acceptable 
in his own office, where such of the public as he may 
have to transact business with will be ready enough to 
find fault with him and make comments on his short- 
comings, and where his juniors will hold him in some- 
thing very like contempt. 

The requirements of the different departments are 
of course not all the same; for instance, those for the 


clerks in the Somerset House branch of the Admiralty 
are as follows:—1. Writing English from dictation; 
2. English composition, and making a précis or 
digest of papers or correspondence; 3. Geography ; 
4. Arithmetic (including vulgar and decimal fractions); 
5. A knowledge of the principles of book-keeping by 
double entry. And the candidate must satisfy the 
Civil Service Commissioners that he has received a 
liberal education, by shewing some proficiency in a 


subject comprised under one at least of the following 
heads :—1. Latin, or a modern language ; 2. The lead- || 
ing points of English or modern history ; 3. Algebra, || 
Euclid, or any branch of mathematics or science. 

In the offices of the different secretaries of state, 
the ability to make an abstract from official documents 
is regarded as a particularly important matter; in the |) 
diplomatic service, it is also necessary to be able to 
write French quickly and correctly from dictation, 
and to possess a good general acquaintance with that 
language, and some other modern language; and to 
have a knowledge of the history of the country to 
which the candidate is about to proceed. It is 
unnecessary to describe the requirements of each 
department in detail; they are in all substantially 
what we have mentioned. 

But it is time to give some account of the working | 
of the system. The following table shews the number 
of candidates in each department examined in London | 
from the date of the Order in Council to the end of 
February :—Admiralty, 70; Audit Office, 20; Chelsea | 
Hospital, 2; Civil Service Commissioners, 8 ; Colonial 
Land and Emigration Office, 2; Colonial Office (Ceylon 
writership), 1; Committee of Council on Education, 36; | 
Customs, 157; Exchequer, 1; Factories Office, 1; | 
Foreign Office (unpaid attaché), 1; General Register 
Office, 8; India Board, 4; Inland Revenue, 51; 
National Debt Office, 1; Police Court, 1; Poor-law 
Board, 1; Post Office, 30; Prisons Department, 6; 
Queen’s and Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer’s Office 
(Scotland), 1; Stationery Office, 3; Board of Trade, 3; 
Treasury, 6; War Department, 281; Office of Woods, 1; 
Office of Works, 1: total, 697. 
period there were 381 candidates examined in the 
provinces, making a total of 1078. The number of 
certificates granted in the same interval was 676, 
and the number refused, 309. Thus we see that the | 
system of examination has been the means of excluding 
a great many who were unfitted for the service—con- 
siderably more than one-fourth of the whole number 
examined.* From this fact, a suspicion might arise 
that the standard is fixed too high, did we not | 
know how often it happens that, from interested 


motives, or even from mere careless good-nature, a || 


recommendation is given without the least reference | 
to the special fitness of the applicant for the post. If 
anything were wanted to shew the utility of the com- 
missioners’ labours, it is this result. In future, there 
will be less canvassing for nominations to situations | 


* We add the following additional particulars from a recent || 
speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It will be seen that | 
the proportion of candidates rejected has increased; but this | 
increase is only apparent. As the principle of competition has 
been more extensively adopted, the number of candidates nomi- 
nated has been of course greater than formerly; and their 
rejection implies not always their absolute unfitness, but only 
that in some branches a superior degree of knowledge has been 
displayed by some one else :— Since the existing system was 
introduced in May 1855, up to the 
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the number of d ted was 2390, and of these 1055 | 


were examined in London, and 693 in the, provinces, making a | 


During the same || 


30th of June in the present year, || 


total of 1748 persons examined. Certificates were granted to 564 || 


persons on the London examinations, to 445 persons on the pro- 
vincial examinations, and to 61 persons on the reports of heads of 
departments; making a total of 1070 persons to whom certificates 
were granted. The number of certificates refused on the London 
examinations was 318, and on the provincial 238; making a total 
of 556 certificates refused against 1070 granted. Therefore the 
result was as nearly as possible that two persons succeeded in | 
obtaining certificates to one who failed.’ 
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which are obviously beyond the candidate’s education, 
because the candidate himself, and his friends too, if 
their partiality does not overpower their judgment, will 
be unwilling to incur the hazard of rejection, which 
would act unfavourably on all his future prospects. 
We shall now try to shew that the rules laid down 
by the commissioners have not been unnecessarily 
stringent. ‘The higher examination-papers,’ they say, 
‘contain, in some cases, as many as forty questions: 
but, either by the printed rules, or by a memorandum 
at the head of the paper, candidates have been desired 
to answer two under each head, and then to proceed 
with any others which they might choose to select. 
The object of proposing so great a variety, has been to 
insure to each, as far as possible, an opportunity of 
satisfying the condition prescribed. No one who has 
complied with this requisition has been rejected on the 
ground of deficiency in arithmetic; and, on the other 
hand, many whose performances have fallen below this 
standard have received certificates of qualification.’ 
A lithograph, in imitation of manuscript, full of every 
kind of bad spelling, is set before the candidate, who 
has to make a fair copy in a corrected form. Even 
here, the commissioners have put the most lenient 
construction on all doubtful cases ; and they add that 
| *bad writing has probably in a good many instances 
sheltered bad spelling.’ ‘The rejections to be enume- 
rated under this head are, ‘41 for deficiencies in 
spelling alone; 23 for deficiencies in both spelling and 
writing ; 27 for deficiencies in both spelling and arith- 
metic; and 72 for deficiencies in spelling combined 
with other faults.’ 
In the case of Latin and modern foreign languages, 
the rejections on these grounds only are but ten; in 
all other cases, there was a want of knowledge in other 
subjects which would have warranted rejection. Not 
a single candidate has been turned back on the sole 
ground of history and geography; and in those cases 
| where the commissioners have reported a deficiency 
| in these, combined with other subjects which would 

have warranted rejection, there has been either a total 
| omission, or a gross and discreditable ignorance, ‘ with 
| no accurate knowledge whatever to justify a favourable 
decision.’ 

The commissioners observe that they have felt some 
difficulty in deciding what should be the minimum of 
handwriting. ‘ We know,’ they say, ‘no better defini- 
tion than that which we find in the rules for examina- 
tion authorised by the Lords Commissioners of the 
|| Treasury, namely—‘“ That good handwriting should 
consist in the clear formation of the letters of the 
alphabet.” Having regard to the use, in several 
departments, of copying-machines, we conceive that 
the requirement of the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation in this respect, “that the handwriting should 
be rapid, neat, and of that even stroke which allows 
legible copies to be taken by pressing,” would be 
reasonable and useful in various cases.’ It is added, 
that as yet they have been unable to place the standard 
of writing generally on this satisfactory footing; and 
that if they had insisted on it, the public service 
would have been obstructed by a great number of 
rejections. They further express a hope, ‘that in a 
short time, when it shall have become publicly known 
that such good handwriting as is above described is 
indispensable, the candidates who. are sent to us will 
have made themselves masters of an accomplishment 
which we believe it to be within the power of every 
diligent person to attain.’ In this hope we concur; 


of injudicious teaching. Many writing-masters think 
it the height of good penmanship to write like a 
copperplate engraving, with excessively fine up-strokes 
and thick down-strokes, and in very many cases 
slanting so much as to occupy a great surface, and 


| Edinburgh, or Dublin, or the neighbouring districts. 


still be very imperfectly legible. Flourishes, too, long 
tops to the h’s and long tails to the g’s, are encouraged, 
much to the detriment of an even, regular style of 
writing, and to the needless consumption of time and 


per. 

The system of competition has been introduced to a 
partial extent, thirteen competitive examinations hay- 
ing been held prior to the Ist of March last—most of 
them for the War Department. The total number of 
situations competed for was fifty-eight ; the number of 
candidates who had received nominations was 247, but 
some of these subsequently withdrew from the contest, 
and others were not within the prescribed limits of 
age, so that the number actually examined was only 
175. The commissioners say regarding them, that 
‘both in the competitive examination for clerkships in 
our own and in other offices, those who have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the appointments have appeared 
to us to possess considerably higher attainments than 
those who have come in upon simple nomination; and 
we may add, that we cannot doubt that if it be adopted 
as a usual course to nominate several candidates to 
compete for each vacancy, the expectation of this 
ordeal will act most beneficially on the education and 
industry of those young persons who are looking 
forward to public employment.’ 

A resolution passed the House of Commons a short 
time ago in favour of throwing all the government 
offices entirely open to competition. No doubt such a 
course would give admission to many men of education 
and ability who have no political influence, and who 
have therefore at present not the slightest chance of 
success. There might, however, be some fear lest by 
this means that which is now a very useful check 
upon improper appointments, might degenerate into 
an encouragement of that absurd system of cramming, | 
which is very popular with many men who are sin- 
cerely earnest in their desire to promote the spread of 
useful knowledge, but which, so far as we are able to 
judge, would in the long-run be far from beneficial to 
the public service.* In this view the House seems at 
last to concur; and the government having wisely 
shewn a desire to carry out the principle in a modified 
form, and only so far as it can be done without risk of 
introducing fresh evils, the question may be considered 
as settled for the present. 


A DUTCH NOVELIST. 


Tr is a common remark, that relatives:sometimes know | 
less of each other, than of those who are in no way 
connected with them. However this may apply to 
social life, there is no doubt it holds good in lite- | 
rary matters. The English and Dutch languages, 
for example, are closely cognate, both being Low 
Germanic dialects, and offering in numerous points the 
strongest resemblance ; yet how few of the educated 
Britons, who understand French and other modern 
tongues of Europe, could read a page of a Dutch 
author! There is, we believe, a general impression 
abroad that the literature of Holland is little worth; 
indeed, the very name of a ‘Dutch poet’ or a ‘Dutch 
novelist’ would be regarded as provocative of mirthful 
derision. 

Our German neighbours, however, are kinder and 
more just than we are to our Dutch cousins. A critic 
of the former nation writing lately of Mr Van Beets, 


| calls him ‘ der hollindische Dickens.’ Without entirely 
but we are bound to add, that the fault does not always | 


rest with the candidate himself—it is often the result | 


* It was well observed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
in the plan of open competition, persons residing at a distance 


| from the place of examination would be practically excluded from 


government employ, as it would not be worth their while to incur 
the expense of a journey to London on an uncertainty. Thus 
nearly all appointments would be given to inhabitants of London, 
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endorsing this high praise, there certainly are many 
points of similitude between the two writers. 

Mr Van Beets, who writes under the nom de plume 
of Hildebrand, is now the most popular novelist of 
Holland. His writings are, we believe, quite unknown 
in this country; and we trust we shall gratify our 
readers by giving a few translated extracts from one of 
his latest tales, The Regge Family. 

The story is narrated by Hildebrand in the first 
person: there is very little plot in it; for our author 
rather excels in the delineation of character, and the 
graphic and minute description of inanimate objects, 
than in the elaboration of exciting incidents. The 
scene is laid in Leyden, when Hildebrand was a student 
in the university. He became acquainted with a young 
fellow-student, a gentle lad, whose family resided at 
Demerara. William Regge was attacked by a low 
fever, under which he gradually sank; and, despite of 
the care of a skilful physician, it became evident that 
death was approaching. 

‘A few hours before he breathed his last, his con- 
sciousness returned. He drew from his finger a ring, 
set with a small diamond, and bearing the initials 
E. M. “Keep that,” he said, with a trembling but 
emphatic voice ; “ it was very, very dear to me.” These 
were his last words.’ 

The duty of writing to Demerara, to acquaint 
William Regge’s family with his death, devolved upon 
Hildebrand; and he received in reply from the lad’s 
father a letter overflowing with expressions of gratitude 
for the kindness he had shewn his son. 

‘Two years afterwards, the Regge family came to 
the Netherlands, and settled themselves in the city of 
R——. I received notice of this event by the arrival 
of a case of Havana cigars, accompanied by the 
following odd little note :— 

* A small smoke-offering of gratitude on our arrival 
in our mother-country. Come to R——, and you shall 
be heartily welcomed by your faithful 

Jan. Apam. Recor.” 


‘A short time after the receipt of this smoke-offering 
—which my student-friends, by the way, had helped me 
to dispose off speedily—I was musing one morning 
over my solitary breakfast, when I heard a noise of 
footsteps upon the stairs, and a loud voice exclaiming : 
“Higher still?—the deuce! why, ’tis in the attics. 
Sakkerloot !* how dark it is! I’m a chicken if I can 
see a bit!” 

‘The door opened, and there entered a stout healthy- 
looking man between forty and fifty years old. His 
countenance was far from refined, but its expression 
was jovial and good-natured. His bronze complexion 
bore evidence of a hot climate. He had laughing gray- 
blue eyes and thick black whiskers. He wore a green 
over-coat, which he immediately unbuttoned, and dis- 
played a suit of black clothes, with a satin vest and 
a heavy gold watch-chain. In his hand he held a 
handsome cane with an amber top. 

“Regge!” he exclaimed, as I, somewhat surprised, 
stood up to greet him—“ Regge, the father of William. 
I have come to see you, the museum, and the fortress ; 
and it will give me the greatest pleasure if you will 
consent to accompany me home.” 

*I expressed my satisfaction at becoming personally 
acquainted with the father of my deceased friend. 

“Yes,” said Mr Regge, taking out his watch, “it 
was a pity about the boy: he might have been a fine 
fellow if he had lived. It grieves my soul to think of 
it.” Then drawing back the window-curtain, he con- 
tinued: “You live here almost in the clouds; but ’tis a 
pleasant situation. This is the Breestraat, is it not?” 

“Yes. William lived just opposite—there, where 
you see the ladder standing.” 


m 
*A Dutch expletive, of which I know not the exact English 
equivalent.—7r. 


“Indeed? So you were near neighbours! Yes, ’twas 
a pity, a great pity. Sakkerloot! is that a portrait of 
Walter Scott? You read English? A fine language, 
is it not? Do you think I can procure here a complete 
edition of Walter Scott ?—but it must be a handsome, 
expensive one; none of your paper covers: the chil- 
dren would tear them to pieces at once.” Then looking 
again at his watch: “ At what hour does the museum 
close? I must see the menagerie too. Can I also take 
a look at the academy? What more is there to see?”’ 

After going through an active course of sight-seeing 
with Mr Regge, Hildebrand accepted that gentleman’s 
urgent invitation to go on a visit to his house, which, 
with its various inmates, is graphically described. 

‘ Madame Regge was rather short of stature, younger 
than her husband, and browner than her daughter. 
Her toilet was magnificent, and she looked pleased at 
my visit, yet somewhat at a loss what to say. Miss 
Henrietta came to her assistance. It is a good 
invention for some mothers that of having grown-up 
daughters. She rose from the sofa to greet me, and 
the black servant placed a chair for me nearer to her 
than to her mamma. 

“ Papa had spoken so much of Mr Hildebrand, that 
she felt as if they had met before. Papa would be 
home very soon: some urgent business had forced him 
to go out.” 

‘Indeed she was a pretty girl this eldest daughter 
of Mr Regge. She had poor William’s finely-cut nose 
and mouth, but her eyes were larger and brighter 
than his. Her hair hung in shining ringlets round 
her pale but polished cheeks: she was dressed in a 
becoming white muslin negligée, and wore no other 
ornament than a splendid ruby ring, which attracted 
the eye to her soft little hands. 

‘The handsome brunette filled up every pause in the 
conversation by talking to a splendid white cockatoo 
with a yellow crest, which stood beside her on a perch. 
She fed him with crumbs of biscuit, and I felt quite 
uneasy when his cruel-looking beak approached her 
pretty fingers. 

“Oh, he begins to speak so nicely. He has begun 
to know my name. Coco, call your mistress;” and 
she stroked Coco’s head so tenderly, that I began to 
wish myself in his place. 


‘The pet settled his horny lips, as if preparing to || 


obey. At length he came out with: “Scratch my 
head !” 

‘ This was clearly a mistake, and Coco paid dearly for 
it. His mistress’s eyes glowed with anger, and her 
pretty hand inflicted a very smart slap on his head 
with a gold needle-case. The bird, then, with slanting 
head and very short steps, retired to the furthest end 
of his perch, and held himself there in a defensive 
position, with one claw raised up, looking very like 
a school-boy whom his master has threatened with 
punishment. 

“ Papa, just out of mischief, teaches him such 
expressions,” said the angry young lady; “ but I 
think ’tis very improper.” 

‘Mamma looked somewhat apprehensively at her 
daughter. 


my aid, when Mr Regge himself entered. 

“My dearest friend!” he exclaimed, as if we had 
been all our lives, as the albums say, “fondly linked 
together by the tenderest bonds of friendship”—“ my 
dearest friend, I’m charmed to see you! Haven't you 
taken anything yet? What will you have? Madeira, 
Teneriffe, Malaga, Constantia? My love, ring at once 
for refreshments. Oh, poor Coco, what are you sulking 
about there?” 

“ He has had a scolding, papa, for speaking other 
words besides those which I taught him.” 

“ All nonsense! The more words the better. Puss, 
puss, scratch my head!” 


I thought of starting some fresh topic, and || 
was on the point of calling the portraits on the wall to || 
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“ Papa, I beg you will not” —— 

“ Well, well, Henny, my dear, I won’t do it again. 
But what do you say of our guest, Mr Hildebrand? 
And what does Mr Hildebrand say of my daughter?” 

‘We both, I suppose, looked somewhat confused, 
and had nothing whatever to say of each other. Miss 
Henrietta got up, and began to search eagerly for some 
book on the piano.’ 

The remainder of the scene, on the entrance of the 
younger members of the family, is well described. 
They went in to dinner. 

‘I remarked that there was one vacant chair; and 
when we had all taken our places, there entered a 
little thin lady, of still darker complexion than 
Madame Regge. She seemed to be about sixty years 
old, and her hair was quite gray. She was dressed 
entirely in black, save that she wore round her neck 
a bright red Indian silk handkerchief. She was fol- 
lowed by a large handsome dog, which, as soon as she 
had taken her place, laid his head on her lap; and she 
frequently rested her brown hand on it. There was 
something impressive in the whole appearance, yet no 
one seemed to take much notice. The children called 
the old lady grandmamma; but I almost thought the 
name was given in jest. She herself spoke very little, 
and only in monosyllables; but I saw her once shake 
her head very significantly, when Mr Regge said that 
“he had completed the. purchase of a new carriage, 

| and they should all now ride comfortably to church.” 
| “Come, come,” said he, “no head-shaking !—that’s all 
nonsense. It will be the handsomest turn-out in the 


|| whole city; none of the great nobs will be able to 


shew anything like it. I have been designing a coat- 
of-arms for it—a shield with a golden wedge* on a 

| silver field, surrounded by a wreath of sugar-canes and 
coffee-beans.” 

“T’d rather put J. A. R. on it,” said the old lady 
drily. “You might have the letters painted with as 
many flourishes as you liked.”’ 

Many scenes follow descriptive of domestic life in 
| Holland, and various friends of the family are intro- 
| duced. We prefer, however, extracting the following 
| sketch of the grandmother :— 

‘When I went into.the library one morning after 
| breakfast, I found there the old lady sitting by the 

fire, in a large, low arm-chair, with red leather back 
and cushions. A small table stood before her, sup- 
porting an octavo English Bible, in which she was 
reading attentively; besides, she held a piece of knitting 
in her hand. Her large handsome dog sat beside her 
chair, and watched her closely. With his good-natured 
eyes, he followed every movement of her head and of 
| her hand, as she turned over a page, or looked off her 
| Bible for a moment, in order to reckon the stitches of 
| her knitting. 

‘Of all the individuals composing the household, she 
was the one of whom I knew least; for she never 
appeared except at dinner, and always retired the 
moment it was over. Was it that alone which excited 
my curiosity? or was it her grave, quiet, reserved 
| demeanour—the few, short, intelligent, but sometimes 

| severe words which she spoke, and the attachment of 
| her large dog? However it might be, I longed heartily 
to enter into conversation with her. She did not seem 
to remark my entrance; and as I took a seat and 
opened a book, I heard her repeat half aloud that 
beautiful passage in St Paul: “For we are saved by 
hope: but hope that is seen is not hope: for what a 
man seeth, why doth he yet hope for? But if we hope 
for that we see not, then do we with patience wait for 
it;” Rom. viii. 24, 25. 

‘She pushed the Bible a little away, and leaned back 
in her chair, as if to think over what she had read; 
she softly repeated the words: “Then do we with 


* Reg means a wedge in Dutch. 


patience wait for it.” Suddenly observing my presence, 
she said: “ You will bear with me here to-day, sir. My 
own room is being arranged, and so I am forced to 
come here.” 

“You lead a very lonely life, madame,” I replied. 
“Your infirmities, perhaps, hinder you” —— 

“O no!” interrupted she, with a loud voice. “I am 
strong enough. My head is strong; our family have 
no weakness amongst them. But I am no longer fit 
for society: I have become too sad, too severe. I 
should be only a burden and an annoyance. This 
book”—touching her Bible—“ this book is my 
companion.” 

‘She was silent for a few minutes, and with her 
brown hand stroked the head of her dog. Then, 
sitting upright in her chair, she said: “ You have now 
been here two days, Mr Hildebrand; and the origin of 
your acquaintance with the family is of a nature that 
—— Tell me, has any one spoken to you even once 
of dear William ?” 

“It grieves me, madame, that I must answer in the 
negative. No one here has exchanged a single word 
with me about William.” 

“Did I not think so!” she exclaimed, clasping her 
hands and uttering a deep sigh, followed by a mournful 
smile. “I knew it well; ah! I knew it well.” 

‘She gazed sorrowfully at her dog, which, as though 
he understood her grief, laid his fore-paws on her lap, 
and raised his head towards her face, in order to caress 
her. 

“ And yet he is not three years dead, Dian!” she 
said, taking the dog’s paw; “dear Willie is not quite 
three years dead. I’ll answer for it,” she exclaimed 
with energy, “ that the dog has not forgotten him.” 

‘For some moments she sat in a silent reverie, which 
I did not venture to interrupt. ‘“ He was the apple of 
my eye!” she cried suddenly ; “ my darling, my chosen 
one, my treasure!” Then, more calmly: “He was 
a dear boy, a very dear boy: was he not, Mr 
Hildebrand ?” 

“That he was,” I said. 

“ And when he went away,” continued the grand- 
mother, “I felt as if it were whispered to me that I 
should never see him again; and Dian held him back 
by his cloak. Was it not so, Dian? Willie should not 
have gone away. He ought to have remained, and 
grown up in the house with your mistress; and, if he 
were to die, then at least his grandmother would have 
closed his eyes. Who did it for him?” 

‘It was pleasant to my heart to be able to assure her 
that I had done so. 

“Indeed !” she said, with a soft smile ; “I bless you.” 
And she looked at me with a long and fixed gaze. 

“This handkerchief,” she said, after a pause, touching 
the Indian silk one which she wore around her neck, 
“he forgot when he was going away, and returned to 
take it. The poor boy had need of it, for I might 
have washed it in his tears. I wiped his eyes with 
it, and then asked him to let me keep it. This 
handkerchief and these letters are my only comfort.” 

‘She opened her Bible in several places, and shewed 
me the letters which she had received from William, 
and which she kept between the pages of the book. 
She took one up, and paused over the direction. “He 
wrote a beautiful hand ; did he not ?” she said, handing 
me the letter. 

‘I read the address: “To Madame E. Marrison.” 
E. M.!—these were the initials engraven on the ring 
whiclt he had given me on his death-bed. I had 
woven a romance around that ring: in those letters I 
had read the initials of some lovely girl whose young 
heart was devoted to William. But how much more 
touching was this pledge of simple affection between 
grandmother and grandchild! Although I was not in 
the habit of wearing the ring, I had put it on my 
finger during the last two days. I now drew it off. 
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“This token of remembrance,” I said, “he gave me 
on his death-bed. He commended it to me as some- 
thing which he held most precious.” The face of the 
oid lady lighted up; and now for the first time her 
dark rigid eyes filled with tears. 

“My own ring!” she exclaimed. “Yes, I gave it to 
him in exchange for the handkerchief. Did he always 
wear it?” 

“Till within a few hours of his death.” 

“And he said that it was very precious to him? 
My darling! And did he spend his last little strength 
in saying so? And were his last thoughts on his 
grandmother? Look, Dian,” she continued, addressing 
the dog ; “this is your mistress’s little ring which dear 
Willie wore. He did not forget us, Dian, and we have 
not forgotten him, although others—— Ah, sir,” she 
said, turning to me, “my daughter was at first in 
great grief, but she does not feel deeply: she was the 
youngest and the last surviving, but not the most 
sensitive of my children. Besides, she has many 
other young ones. But I, I had fixed my heart on 
William; he bore the name of his grandfather, my 
own brave William. And he was always so frank, so 
gentle, so tender towards me. He was a dear child! 
How can we do without him, Dian?” 

‘Then came a short pause. 

“ Regge is a good man,” she continued. “He is good- 


natured, hospitable, and sincere; but he is full of false 
shame; he would not be seen with a tear in his eye. 
He drowns his better feelings with noise and laughter. 
| When he married Hannah, she was a wild young thing, 
| running about the plantation with her dogs. He has 

not tried to guide her or to develop her character ; she 

watches him, she follows his example, and by exer- 
| cising judicious influence, he might have made her 
anything he chose. Sometimes I feel angry with 
Regge, and therefore I choose to live alone. He does 
not understand me; and then there is never, never a 


fond of the dog, and the dog had played with him 
from his childhood. When I look long at Dian, I 
fancy that I still see little Willie playing with him!” 

‘She took up the ring again. 

“ When you are going away, I will restore it to you,” 

| she said; “ but let me keep it until then.” 

“ Keep it for your whole life, madame,” I said; “ you 
have a greater and a tenderer right to it than I.” And 
I offered her my hand. 

“My whole life!” she repeated; “I could wish that 


| that might not be long. I am not fit for this country. 


My father was an Englishman, but my mother was a 
native of the West Indies, through several descents. 
The light is here too faint, the sun too pale. It cost 
me much to forsake the bright west; but my only 
| child, and the grave of my grandchild, drew me hither. 
Besides, they would not leave me after them. I might 


|| not remain in that house where I had my William 


before me. I had to take leave of the fields where I 


|| had seen him play, where he used to ride his little 


| pony before my eyes. I will see his grave for once. 
I will sleep beside him in the strangers’ land.” 

‘Dian, which had mournfully laid his head on his 
mistress’s lap, now raised it up, and looked earnestly 
in her face. A tear stood in her eye—* And what 

| will then become of Dian?”’ 


The Regge family had some excellent cousins named 

De Groot; but as they were only bakers, Miss Hen- 

| rietta ignored the connection as much as possible, and 

avoided the society of her pretty and amiable cousin 
Sarah 


+s Henrietta,” said Mr Regge one day, “you are 


|| going out this evening.” 


“ Where, papa?” 


“ For what?” 

“For the cake-gilding,” replied her father. “ Sak- 
kerloot! in my youth, I often did it. Ladies, bachelors, || 
pigs, bedsteads, Adam and Eve, sheep—the whole 
shopful! Don’t you know that this is the feast of | 
St Nicholas?” 

“TI go to gild cakes at the De Groots! 
you, papa, I certainly shall not.” i 

“You must, love,” said her father; “I promised | 
for you: you can’t be off of it—’tis quite a ladies’ 
party.” 

“And what sort of ladies visit the De Groots?” 
asked the fair one contemptuously. 

“How do I know, Miss Henny?” said her father, 
with visible embarrassment, pushing up the little cap 
which he usually wore to cover the baldness on the 
top of his head. “I’m a civet-cat if I can tell! Our | 
cousin mentioned several: Miss Riet, Miss Dekker, | 
and many others—all very respectable young ladies, | 
he said.” 

“ And why did not Sarah mention it to me when she 
was here yesterday ?” 

“* Because I suppose she forgot.” 

“ Because I suppose she did not venture,” said 
Henrietta scornfully. 

“ Henrietta, dear,” said her papa, “ I wish very much 
you would be more friendly with the De Groots. 
When we first came here as strangers, they did us 
many kind services. Our cousin is an excellent and | 
honourable man: is it his fault that he is not one of 
your grandees, and does not wear lemon-coloured kid- 
gloves, like our friend Van der Hoogen? Indeed, || 
darling, you must go.” 

“Oh, very well,” replied the young lady, biting her | 
pretty lip; “but if I play badly at the concert on 
Friday, it will be your fault.” 

“Don’t be cross, love!” said the indulgent father, 
“This is a beautiful day ; I have ordered the greys to 
be harnessed to the barouche, in order to shew Hilde- 
brand some of the country. You’ll come with us, 
Henny ?” 

“T have a letter to write and music to copy,” said the 
young lady, opening her desk; and taking out a sheet 
of perfumed paper, she began to write with much 
diligence. 

“ We'll have, then, to go alone: ’tis too cold for your 
mamma.” 

‘ A pause ensued. 

“Ts your toilet all in readiness for Friday, dear?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Would you not like something new—a chain, a 
bracelet, or anything of that sort?” 

“No, papa.” 

‘The barouche came to the door; the young lady 
was still sullen. 

‘We took our leave, and stepped into the carriage. 

“The poor child is a little out of sorts,” said her 
father, as soon as we were seated. “ Young girls have 
fifty whims; one must not be too hard upon them. 
And Henrietta has a great deal of character!”’ 


No, thank | 


Then follows a graphic description of their drive, | H} curling 


!| —that 


and of an interview with an old gardener, to whose | 
nursery-grounds they went in order to purchase a | 
nosegay. { 

‘When we returned, Henrietta seemed to have quite 
got over her ill-temper, and received us with smiles. 


purchased, she looked ashamed, and her bright eyes | 
filled with tears. 

“You are a dear papa,” she said, kissing him, and | 
stroking his hair with her little hand. “I do not | 
deserve it,” she whispered, laying her head on his 
breast. 

“ All nonsense!” exclaimed he; “a man must be 
good-natured sometimes.” 


“To cousin De Groot’s for the gilding.” | 
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‘I began to have a better opinion of Henrietta. The 
cockatoo screamed: “ Sweet lady !”’ 

Despite of this transient fit of amiability, however, 
Miss Henrietta finds means to avoid accepting the 
invitation ; and Hildebrand, in the evening, sets off by 
himself to join the gilding-party at the De Groots. On 
arriving there, he made, as requested, the young lady’s 
apology. He says: 

‘My message seemed to cause great concern to 
Madame de Groot, who had hoped to shew off her 
“cousin Henrietta.” The young-lady guests also ex- 
pressed their disappointment; but, in my private 
opinion, they felt it a relief to be without the presence 
of so fine a lady. A general whispering ran amongst 
them, terminating in a solo declaration from Grietjen 
Van Buren, that “it was a great pity for Miss Regge 
to miss so pleasant an amusement as gilding.” 

“Tt looks very pretty,” said I, watching Miss Van 
Buren, as she took a cake, in the form of a frigate, and 
laid a strip of gold-leaf on its pennant. “TI long to try 
my ’prentice-hand. Will you admit me amongst your 
party?” 

‘Shouts of merry laughter resounded in reply, 
renewed and redoubled when the girls found I was 
quite in earnest. 

‘For this fine art of gilding four things are essential 
—namely, the cake which is to be ornamented, the 
goldbeater’s leaf, a fine pencil, and the little soft 
bushy tail of a hare or rabbit; the last article 
being used to press and smooth down the gilding 
after it has been laid on. At one end of the table 
sat the pretty Sarah, busily dispensing the various 
cakes which, under the special patronage of St 
Nicholas, were to undergo the process. Various 
were the shapes they assumed: young ladies, old 


‘| bachelors, sheep, gardens of Eden, soldiers, pigs, 
|| horsemen, and carriages. 
|| other end, dispensed both tea and strips of leaf-gold 
|| of various widths. 


Madame de Groot, at the 


Several small cups of water 
were on the table, for the purpose of moistening the 
gilding. 

‘I began to work, like the others — awkwardly 
enough, I daresay, for shouts of laughter hailed my 
first attempt at decorating the tail of a fat pig. 

“Ts the gentleman to eat all that he spoils ?” asked 

one roguish blue-eyed damsel. 

‘Now, my readers, who perhaps are inclined to 
| despise this noble art of cake-gilding, must by no 
| means imagine that it is a simple, easy matter to excel 
| init. “Tis certainly easy enough to make a twopenny 
| pig, one streak of gold for the ground, and another 
round his body—a child could do that. But sixpenny 
ladies and bachelors, with the proper folds in their 
dresses, and all the minutizw of their respective equip- 
ments, are not so readily despatched. Then, in the 
garden of Eden, Eve is to be placed next an apple-tree 


| filled with spotty golden apples; and great care must 


be taken not to make the serpent’s tail angular instead 
of round. ‘To represent a full-rigged ship-of-war, with 
golden ropes and ladders, as Miss Van Buren did; or a 


|| coach and horses, with the lash of the coachman’s whip 
)| curling like a corkscrew, which Miss de Riet achieved 
!| —that is quite another affair. 
!| and gilding! 
| when I was putting forth all my skill in decorating a 


Oh! there is gilding 
And one thing I found by experience, 


full-dressed lover, that care must be taken not to 


i} moisten the gold-leaf too much, else it will become 


quite dull—and what’s the good of a dull lovér ?’ 

The evening’s amusements concluded with a merry 
game of forfeits, which seems to be played in Holland 
according to the English fashion. 

Several excellent scenes—some pathetic, and some 
gay—follow. After disposing of the various characters 
introduced, the story concludes thus: ‘ And the grand- 
mother? She is no longer amongst the living. 
According to her last wish, she rests in the church- 


| 


yard at Leyden, by the side of her darling. Her dog 
survived her but a few days. Shortly after her death, 
I received a small packet, which she had directed to 
be sent to me. It contained the handkerchief, the ring, 
and these words written in English: “Think of dear 
William and his grandmother, E. Marrison.”’ 


ANCIENT AND MODERN ENGINEERING. 
Sucu is the progress of civilisation in the last half- 
century, that the same rate continued downwards 
would land us at utter barbarism a long way this side 
of the Norman Conquest; and, assuming a uniformity 
of advance with our own experience, we are often apt 
to regard the arts and sciences of the ancient world as 
immeasurably below the standard of the day. Hence 
the assertion is somewhat startling, that in our 
engineering operations, in which we are wont so 
complacently to compare ourselves with our imme- 
diate forefathers, as regards palpable results actually 
produced, we have barely reached, certainly not 
surpassed, the highwater-mark of old. 

It is characteristic of modern times, that the greatest 
labours and noblest efforts have had for their object 
facility of communication between the members of 
the human family. Now, it is not to be maintained 
that the world ever witnessed a better system of roads 
than at present; for, setting aside the excellences of 
railways, we have to remember that they are but 
duplicates of another set, and that as well paved and 
constructed as any but the very best of antiquity. 
Yet still our point is, no one individual road can be 
named that would have much cause to triumph over 
the Flaminian, or Great Northern, from Rome to 
Ariminum; the Aurelian, or coast-road, to Forum 
Julii (Frejus); or the Appian—‘the queen of roads ’— 
to Brundusium. If the Appian has no Box Tunnel, the 
Great Western has no Pomptine Marshes; and if the 
English is the better in level, in length the Roman has 
the advantage. 

Again, as a piece of boring, let us take the emissary 
of Lake Fucinus. This emissary or drain, conceived 
by Julius Cesar, and executed by Claudius, leads 
direct from Lake Fucinus to the Liris (Garigliano)— 
something more than three miles distant. For more 
than a mile, the tunnel passes under a mountain, of 
which the highest part is 1000 feet above the level of 


the lake; and this through cornelian so hard, that | 


every inch required to be worked by chisel. The 
remaining part is not much below the level of the 


earth, and vaulted with brick. The mouth is a Doric | 


arch, 19 feet high, and 9 wide. Such a work—30,000 


workmen were employed eleven years—need not shrink | 


from comparison with the Thames Tunnel, whose whole 
extent is about 1300 feet, with a breadth of 38, and 
height 22 feet. 

For embankment and viaduct, we may go back 
another thousand years. The dimensions of the walls 
of Babylon, according to Herodotus, may be reckoned 
as follows: total length, 55 miles; height, 340 feet; 
thickness, 85 feet. This, it has been computed, 
would give a viaduct for five or six lines of railway, 
of the height of St Paul’s Cathedral, carried from 
Shoreditch station to Cambridge. The mere laying 
of bricks would have employed 178,000 men eleven 
months, on a very moderate calculation. Yet the 
Greenwich Railway, with its thousand arches, was 
regarded — partly, perhaps, from being one of the 
earliest in England—as a prodigy of art. The Wall 
of China must be mentioned as a remarkable illus- 
tration of the design of ancient works contrasted 
with that of modern. A million of labourers, or 
rather slaves, were employed five years to construct 
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a wall 1500 miles long: a work that cut off China 
from its enemies and from civilisation. We shall 
have the best contrast with this, when the long pro- 
mised rail between Dover and Calais shall be a thing 
done. However, the very conception sufficiently 
illustrates our point: in the one case, China was 
immured by a jealous tyrant, and has pined and 
dwindled; in the other, private enterprise aspires to 
unloose the zone of Old Ocean’s favourite daughter. 
We wi'l just allude to the Cloaca Maxima of Tar- 
quinius Priscus—three arches, one within the other; 
the inmost being a half-circle, of 14 feet in diameter, 
all of hewn stone—and then pass to what we think 
the strongest point of ancient engineers, their aque- 
ducts. Perhaps the noblest work of the kind in 
modern days is that of the River Croton, which sup- 
plies New York. An artificial channel, built with 
square stones, supported on solid masonry, is carried 
over valleys, through rivers, under hills, on arches and 
banks, or through tunnels and bridges, for 40 miles. 
Not a pipe, but a condensed river, arched over to keep 
it pure and safe, is made to flow at the rate of a mile 
and a half an hour towards the city. Yet what is 
even this, in comparison with the works at Rome for 
a similar purpose? The Aqua Appia was some 10 
miles long, all under ground but the last 60 passus—not 
half a mile. The Anio Vetus was 43 miles long, of 
which only one-quarter of a mile was above ground; 
the Aqua Marcia, upwards of 50 miles; and still 
greater, the Anio Novus, 59 miles long, some of its 
arches being 109 feet high. There were nine aque- 
ducts, all existing in the time of Frontinus, which 
furnished Rome with a supply of water equal to that 
carried down a river 30 feet broad and 6 deep, at the 
rate of 80 inches a second! With this as an actual 
work, it is humiliating to compare the New River—not 
80 miles long, furnishing, as the too boastful authority 
from which I derive my information assures me, 
214,000 hogsheads, of 63 gallons each, every twenty-four 
hours! Yet is this puny clay-cutting a more glorious 
monument of human power. The fortune of Sir Hugh 
Middleton was sacrificed not only for the good of his 
fellow-citizens by the introduction of the New River, 
but for the perpetual good of his fellow-men, by the 
introduction of a new idea—the idea of private co- 
operation. Herein, in the substitution of co-operation 
for coercion, lies our real superiority. 

When the human race was in its infancy, and, as 
it were, incapable of the privilege of self-protection, 
Providence raised up individual minds, who might, 
from selfish considerations, yet not the less effectually, 
remedy some of the most urgent wants of the helpless 
weakling. The despotic will of the tyrant was a 
temporary substitute for a more reasonable govern- 
ment; and necessary works, that could not be under- 
taken by men in a state of disunion, were executed 
by the wantonness of ostentatious ambition. As 
civilisation has advanced, and man’s gregarious nature 
been developed, one after another of these stern 
locum tenentes has disappeared. Perhaps the building 
of St Petersburg is one of the last of the achieve- 
ments of slave-labour in Europe. Ere that time, a 
new principle had been adopted in a more favoured 
meridian. The first efforts of a ‘Company’ were feeble 
—so had been the first efforts of despotism; but 
despotism was tied within certain limits, of which 
the Company knows none. The tyrant cannot entail 
his schemes upon his successor, even when palpably 
beneficial ; and the princely engineers of old could 
better trust to blocks of stone and iron clamps in the 
works themselves, than to those who were to come 
after them. Hence the astounding ruins that were laid 
upon the earth’s surface—piled by the hands of giants 


For the godlike kings of old— 
a supply of durability greater than the demand. But 


the ‘company,’ the ‘society,’ the ‘association,’ never | 
dies. Obvious to every one must be the amount of 
valuable labour sacrificed by tyranny. Despotism, and 
despotism only, it is true, could have irrigated the plain 
of the Euphrates, or carried pure water to Samos or 
Rome ; but despotism has also to answer for such empty 
freaks of power as the tower of Belus, the treasury of 
Atreus, the Pyramids, and the Labyrinth. How much 
nearer, then, upon the whole, the asymptote humanity 
has approached perfection, and in what way, we say 
again, is still an open question. 


STEPHEN. 


Tue sun shone brightly through the emblazoned 
windows, where ancient crest and arms of many quar- 
terings—rich with gorgeous hues—flung their gay 
shadows on the floor, like a shattered rainbow, engraven 
as it fell, or as gems thrown in playful mood by fairy 
fingers; the same bright hues, quivering in the sun- | 
beams, danced lightly among the grotesquely carved | 
oak figures which formed the cornice of the general 
sitting-room of the old manor-house at B——. Mr 
Somerville, the owner of the place, was a kind-hearted, 
fine old gentleman, though somewhat testy ; moreover, 
he had a particular aversion to having his evening- 
nap disturbed by appeals to him as a magistrate, and || 
yet, at the same time, no one could be more tenacious |! 
of the power and dignity appending to the office; and 
while endeavouring to impress on the mind of the 
culprit a due respect for justice as the Jaw, he seldom | 
failed to instil a suitable regard for the justice as a 
man. Seated in a most luxurious chair, with one foot 
resting on the low ottoman, from which his daughter |) 
had just risen, where she had been reading to him the || 
last article on the corn-law—the sweet evening-breeze 
playing gently among the few gray locks which still 
shaded his temples—he had just fallen into a light |) 
slumber, when the door was opened, and a voice 
startled him into wakefulness saying: ‘ Please, sir, | 
Gracey Norton’s little boy says you told him to come 
up to the house to-day.’ 
‘To-day! to-day !—did I? 


But this is almost night 
—he must come again to-morrow; I cannot be so | 


broken in upon during the few hours business leaves 
for repose; no, no—tell him he must—ah! well, stay; 
let him come in;’ and a child of ten years old came } 
forward into the room. His attenuated form and ! 
shrunken cheek betokened a sad want of nourishing | 
food, and his scant yet clean clothing bespoke a | 
long acquaintance with poverty; but his full, clear, 
intelligent eye, and firm, well-formed mouth, told of a 
spirit within capable of enduring the cares with which 
his young life had become familiar. 

* Well, Stephen,’ said Mr Somerville, leaning back in 
his chair, and bringing his other foot to bear upon the 
one already at rest—‘ well, what say the guardians ? 
What will they allow your mother during her illness ?’ 
The boy hung down his head, and stooped to notice a 
beautiful little spaniel that stood by his side. ‘Speak 
up, my boy; I don’t hear you,’ said the old gentleman, 
leaning forward. 

‘They won’t give nothing, sir,’ replied Stephen in a 
broken voice, but manfully checking the tears that 
were fast gathering in his eyes. 

‘Not allow anything! But I say they must. I say 
they——— What reason did they give?’ 

* This little Carlo ;’ and the words burst forth in a sob. 

* How ?—what had Carlo to do with it?’ 

*They say,’ returned the boy, now raising his eyes 
as if to ask for sympathy from the fair young girl who 
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appeared to be gazing on him with some degree of 
interest—‘ they say they can’t give nothing to mother, 
whiles we keep this;’ and again he stooped to meet 
the caresses of his little companion. 

‘Oh, the dog !—ay, certainly ; very true: you must 
put away the dog. The parish cannot be expected to 
allow pay for the support of dogs.’ 

‘He never eats nothing of mother’s share,’ said the 
child deprecatingly ; ‘’tis only a bit of what her gives 
to me.’ 

‘Ay, that’s it; the dog eats what you ought to 
have, and what your mother can barely spare. Yes, 
yes—you must part with the dog, without a doubt: 
perhaps you could sell it, for it is a pretty little thing, 
and the money would then buy bread for your mother.’ 
The poor boy now took the dog up in his arms, and 
pressed him fondly to his breast, but said not a word. 
‘Go to Martin,’ continued Mr Somerville; ‘ perhaps he 
may be able to put you in the way of selling him; but 
get rid of him you must.’ 

Large tears now rolled down the pale cheeks of the 
poor child as he murmured: ‘ He has been like a little 
brother to me;’ and he pressed him still closer in his 
arms. There was a pause; Mr Somerville coughed ; 
and the boy continued: ‘Squire Thompson gived him 
to father to drown when he was a little blind pup; but 
I begged him of father, and he has never been away 
from me since, night nor day; and indeed, indeed he 
never, almost never has had more than half of what 
mother gived me for breakfast.’ 

‘Yes, yes—I see; he gets half your breakfast, and, 
I suppose, half your dinner and supper too.’ 

‘I never have any dinner, nor any supper, only some- 
times,’ said the child meekly, but not murmuringly. 

‘No dinner, and scarcely ever any supper, and yet 
you give the dog half your breakfast! This must not 
be. I must speak to your mother; and she must see 
to the disposal of the dog, if only for your sake.’ 

The child’s face became of an ashen hue; but he 
said firmly: ‘ Please, sir, what death is the easiest ?’ 

‘Death, child!’ exclaimed Mr Somerville, fancying 
the boy was contemplating suicide—‘ why speak of 
death ?’ 

‘ Because I would, I think—yes, I think—I’m sure 
I’d rather kill him. I know he’d never be happy with 
nobody ; and if he was buried, nobody could beat him, 
anyhow.’ 

‘True; but suppose I buy him myself.’ 

Poor Stephen stood for a moment as if paralysed, 
and then a happy thought seemed to arise, for his pale 
cheek became tinged with faint colour, and his eye 
brightened, as he eagerly exclaimed: ‘Would you 
please to buy me instead, sir?’ 

‘Buy you, child! How so?’ 

‘If you would but buy me, sir, mother would have 
the money all the same, and I could work—I can work, 
sir, though I look but weakly ’"—drawing himself up to 
his full height, and giving a firmer swell to his chest. 
‘I could weed, and run errands—I run very fast, sir. 
Icould tend the cows, and do a many things for the 
money ; but Carlo couldn’t do nothing, you know, sir.’ 

‘Very logically considered,’ said Mr Somerville 
smiling; ‘and as to your work, my boy, we will see 
if we can find employment for you by and by; but at 
present—there, put down the dog, and leave him with 
me; and here ’—throwing a sovereign on the table—‘ is 
what will do your mother more service than fifty dogs.’ 

The boy stood pale and still as death, save only that 
he strained his little favourite closer and closer in his 
arms; while the poor little animal, as if conscious of 
impending evil, nestled his silky head in the bosom of 
his master with a low wailing cry of distress. 

‘Come, take up that,’ said Mr Somerville, pointing 
to the sovereign ; ‘and tell your mother that’. 

*O not for that thing—not for that,’ burst forth 
from the child, as he pushed the coin away far from 


him. ‘Oh, mother, dear, dear mother! if it must be, 
let it be for food, for wine, for something to save the 
life of my mother, but not for that cold glittering 
thing!’ 

Big tears chased each other down his sunken cheeks 
while he spoke; but he soon brushed them hastily 
away, and then, as if gathering up all his strength for 
the inevitable sacrifice, he walked quickly across the 
room to where Miss Somerville was sitting, placed the 
dog, the sole treasure of his heart and life on her lap, 
and in a voice hoarse with emotion almost whispered : 
*O comfort him, lady, when I am gone,’ and rushed 
out of the room, leaving the price of his sacrifice 
behind him. 

Food and wine were sent from the manor-house 
without delay, for the use of the sick woman; and 
faithfully and tenderly did the young boy keep watch 
over her fitful slumbers, and administer from time to 
time the restoratives he had so painfully obtained ; 
but not a morsel of that food could he taste himself: 
it was the price of all that had given a charm to his 
simple life. Not a word, however, reached that 
mother’s ear, not a sign met her eye, which could 
betray that he had parted with his all of possession for 
her sake; but as returning strength and power of 
observation began to dawn, she saw that the smile, the 
light of his heart, was gone. His time, his thought, 
his strength, were all devoted to her comfort; but 
where was the buoyant step, the gleesome laugh, the 
frolic wild, the warm bright hope, that even poverty’s 
cold grasp could never chill? Ay, where? She 
wondered and grieved, but knew not that the com- 
panion of his wanderings, the promoter of his playful- 
ness, the sharer of his bed and board—the only thing, 
save herself, he had to love, the only thing that loved 
him—was gone. Too weak, listless, and almost sense- 
less to all around, she had not at first noticed the still 
loneliness of the pale spiritless boy at her side. 

Day by day, the cheek of poor Stephen became pale 
and more pale, from his constant vigils by his mother’s 
bedside, and the hunger that would not appease itself 
at so costly a price; when, one evening, just as the 
sky was deepening into the sober gray of twilight, 
the door, which had been left ajar, was suddenly 
pushed open, and Carlo with one bound was at his 
master’s feet. The fond caresses and softened tones of 
Stephen soon restored the attached animal to all his 
former joyous gambols; but the boy’s tears, so long 
restrained, now fell unchecked, till, as a shadow crossed 
the threshold, he turned and saw Miss Somerville 
standing in the doorway. Stephen gasped for breath. 
*O indeed, indeed I did not coax him here; I didn’t 
steal him. OI wish he was dead! Let him be dead.’ 

‘No, no, Stephen,’ returned Miss Somerville, in a 
kindly tone, ‘the dog is much better alive. I brought 
him here, because I thought you would like to see 
him. The truth is, the other dogs at the manor-house 
look upon him as an interloper; and I do not think he 
relishes the fare there half so well as when he shared 
your breakfast : he has often refused a part of my own.’ 

‘Perhaps the crusts wasn’t hard nor dry enough,’ 
observed Stephen. 

‘Perhaps not,’ replied Miss Somerville, smiling at 
the naive betrayal of his own hard fare; ‘so I think I 
must get you to take charge of him for me, and I 
shall pay you for his board. When your mother is 
well enough to part with you, I want your help in 
my flower-garden; and then you can bring Carlo, as 
on a visit tome; but his home must be here.’ Stephen 
drew a long breath, but did nut attempt to speak, and 
Miss Somerville continued: ‘ My father says also, that 
when, by your work, you have fairly earned the value 
of the purchase-money, the dog is to be your own 
again.’ 


‘ My very own?’ exclaimed Stephen inquiringly, 
while every drop of his blood seemed rushing to his 
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brow. Oh, was she woman or angel? Stephen 
scarcely knew; but he felt as though he could kneel 
to her, and with the dog so firmly, fondly clasped in 
his arms, that no living thing unused to such treat- 
ment could have borne it; his tearful eyes told 
the grateful thanks his quivering lips vainly strove 
to utter. He soon, however, recovered his usual 
bearing, and his boyish form seemed to expand, his 
height increase, as he drew himself up, with the proud 
consciousness that he could make himself worthy of 
his hire. Need it be said that Mr Somerville’s appa- 
rent purchase of the dog was merely a wish to ascer- 
tain whether, with his deep affection for the little 
creature, Stephen had sufficient strength of mind to 
sacrifice that which was so dear to him, on the prin- 
ciple of love and duty to his mother. How proud, 
how very proud was Stephen when he once more stood 
before Mr Somerville in the same room where he had 
endured the first great trial of his young life !—proud, 
yet grateful, as he counted out each bright shilling, 
to make up the repurchase of the little fond creature 
that had always been ‘as a brother to him.’ 

‘Well, Stephen,’ said Mr Somerville, gathering up 
the silver, ‘I see that you have fairly earned your 
recompense: the dog is yours again; but, knowing 
how anxiously you have desired this, I am somewhat 
surprised, as, by my own calculations, you might have 
made a much earlier claim.’ 

* I always gived mother half of every week’s pay,’ said 
the boy colouring, as if fearful of blame. ‘I thought 
it would be wicked to take all for Carlo, and nothing 
for moter.’ 

‘Very right, my boy. I see you are fond of half 
things, even to half a breakfast. Well, these shillings 
| I shall keep; but you shall take this’—holding out a 
| sovereign—‘to your mother, and tell her from me, my 
| boy, that she is richer in having you for a son than 
I am with all the wealth you see around me.’ 


QUEEN ANNE'S FARTHING. 


(From Timbs’s Things not generally Known (1856), a handy book, 
calculated to be of great use on a parlour-table, as a means of 
elearing up matters which frequently come under notice in con- 
versation, but are only known in a vague and obscure way.] 


The popular notion that there were only three farthings 
struck of Queen Anne, and that consequently they are 
| extremely rare, has occasioned more mischief and mor- 
tification to those who have been misled by it than any 
| error of its class. Only one type of the farthing was in 
circulation; but there are several pattern-pieces, executed 
by Croker, which are much valued by collectors, and 
accordingly bring high prices. Mr Till, the coin-dealer, 
| assures us that some hundreds of Anne’s farthings were 
struck and circulated. It bears the bust of the queen, 
draped, and the head adorned with a string of pearls, 
with the legend ‘Anna Der Guratia ;’ the reverse has 
‘Briraynia’ around the figure of Britannia, with the spear 
and olive-branch; the date 1714 in the exergue is stated 
by Mr Till to bring from 7s. to 12s., ‘and if extremely fine 
in preservation, may be worth a guinea. Some are found 
with a broad rim, and are considered scarcer than the 
others. I speak of these coins as being in copper. Dr 
Dibdin states the value of this farthing to be under 5s. 
Mr Akerman recognises ‘the common current farthing of 
Anne’ as scarce, but scarcer with the broad rim. 

Mr FE. Hawkins, of the British Museum, has seen a 
| hundred letters from different individuals, in each of which 
it is stated that the Museum has two of the three reputed 
farthings, and the writer has the third; and in some 
instances asks if he is entitled to a reward of L.1000 or 
1.2000. Every collector has three or four specimens ; 
the Museum has four in gold, four in silver, and eight in 
copper. 

Mr Akerman thinks the high prices brought by the 
patiern-pieces—varying from L.1 to L.8, and the highest, 
at an auction, L.5, may have given rise to the notion 


of the fabulous value of the farthing itself. One of the 
current stories is, that a lady in the north of England 
having lost a farthing of Queen Anne which she much || 
prized as the bequest of a deceased friend, offered in the 
newspapers a large reward for its recovery; and any 
farthing of that monarch was ever after supposed to be 
of great value. Then it is related that when only three || 
farthings had been struck, it was perceived that a flaw || 
existed in the die, which was destroyed, and another made, || 
from which are the farthings which have circulated. Of || 
the three, one is said to have been kept by Queen Anne, || 
and to have descended to George III., who gave it to the 
British Museum. The second was long in the possession || 
of the Derby family, and thence passed into the Museum; | 
and the third is said to have been given by Queen Anne 
to one of her maids of honour, and is now in the possession 
of her descendant, Major Fothergill. Each of these three | 
farthings has a flaw in Anne’s portrait. (See Illustrated i 
London News, Oct. 7, 1854.) \ 
The romantic disappointments of the possessors of | 
Queen Anne’s farthings would fill a volume. In the | 
Times, Sept. 28, 1826, a magistrate related that a poor || 
man came to London from Bedfordshire, with a real but || 
common farthing of Queen Anne, hoping to make his | 
fortune by it. Mr Till relates that a poor man came from | 
York, and a man and his wife from Ireland, in the same | 
vain hope. Dr Dibdin, when on his northern tour, was || 
shewn a Queen Anne’s farthing by a father, as a L.500 | 
legacy for his son. 


THE TURKS AND THE LADIES. 
At first, the Turks followed their usual habit, and | 
avoided looking at us as they passed. There was one | 
boatman, whom we occasionally employed, who used, in 
rowing, to turn his back on us as much as he could; but | 
latterly, they all got so accustomed to our presence and | 
sang froid, that they evidently looked on us as a separate 
class of beings from their own women, and were always 
most deferential and respectful, and did not seem to think 
it at all a breach of etiquette to talk to, guide, or render | 
us any service they could. We were not very sure of the | 
Greeks, and felt rather strange in any other quarter of | 
the town than our own: but the moment we reached the 
Turkish quarter, we had a sense of protection and an |, 
at-home feeling, which was very pleasant. The women, too, 
evidently liked us. Many a time have we been stopped in 
the streets to have our hands shaken and ‘ Bono Inglese’ | 
said to us, with kind looks. The children used to run || 
after us, also saying ‘ Bono Inglese ;’ and a very favourite 
speech with them all was ‘Inglese bono, Francese bono, | 
Turco bono, Mosco no bono.’ Then followed a hearty pat 
on the back, a laugh, and shake of the hands.—‘ Ismeer,’ 


THE LIQUOR BLACK-LIST FOR THE YEAR. 


The Alliance Weekly News—a paper devoted to the | 
Total Abstinence and Maine Law cause—says in its | 
number for July 19, 1856: ‘It is a solemn and awful | 
truth, that from an average of not more than twenty news- |, 
papers, and one or two private correspondents per week, | 
we have been enabled to derive information during the last |) 
fifty-one weeks, wherefrom to register two thousand 
two hundred and ten cases of serious accidents, premature 
deaths, robberies, suicides, murders, or other crimes 
encountered or perpetrated by or upon persons who 
were under the operation of alcohol. Including those || 
in this week’s list, we have recorded within the year—711 || 
brawls or violent assaults, including many cases of stab- 
bing, cutting, and wounding; 294 robberies by or upon 
drunken persons; 237 cases of atrocious cruelty upon |) 
wives or children ; 166 cases of serious accident or striking 
bodily peril; 162 actual or attempted suicides; 520 pre- 
mature deaths, generally with horrible accessories; and 
121 manslaughters and murders. 
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